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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On the day that the signing of the Armistice, nearly five 


years ago, relieved unthinking politicians of the Pan-German 


danger which had kept them up to the mark 
a Pro- for the preceding four years of acute anxiety 

and alarm, all pro-German forces on both 
sides of the Atlantic mobilized for the purpose of saving 
their “‘ spiritual home” from the condign punishment it 
had justly incurred. During the war the friends, admirers, 
and partisans of the Kaiser and Kultur in the Allied coun- 
tries had necessarily lain low out of regard for their own 
skins, if for no other reason—though behind the scenes 
they had not been wholly inactive, and just as they were 
largely responsible for the British Government and the 
British People being taken completely unawares when the 
Mailed Fist struck in 1914, so they doubtless had a hand 
in the ‘‘ Be kind to Germany ”’ blockade and other similar 
manifestations which cost the Allied cause so dear, and 
correspondingly aided the enemy. But with the advent 
of peace there was no need for any further concealment 
or self-repression, and while the rest of the world expended 
itself in rejoicing over the end of a horrible ordeal, pro- 
Germans everywhere put their heads together to “ nobble ” 
Allied statesmanship with a view to engineering a treaty 
that would not be too “‘ hard ’’ on the Fatherland, no matter 
what effect such ‘‘ magnanimity ’’ might have on the fate 
and fortunes of the Allies, who, we should never forget— 


.\though pro-Germans make a point of doing so—had been 


forced to defend themselves against wanton, unprovoked 
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aggression. If any nation ever deliberately made gratuitous 
war it was Prussianized Germany nine years ago. And 
if any People (with a capital P) were ever solid with a guilty 
Government it was the German People when their “‘ invinci- 
ble army” embarked on the easy task of annihilating 
gallant, unsuspecting little Belgium. Not only was the 
Kaiser crazy for war, but the only excuse ever trumped 
up for his action is that he would have “forfeited his 
throne”? had he attempted to withstand “‘ militarist pres- 


sure.” But this very same pressure, be it remembered, | 


embraced the entire nation, who had been promised by the 
demi-gods of the Great German General Staff a glorious 
picnic, beginning with a swift and bloodless triumph, 
followed by unlimited loot—Belgium annexed, France 
dismembered. 


Nor one of the 100 Socialist. members of the Beslin Rela 


stag voted against the Imperial War Credits even after that 
’ cold-blooded impostor, Dr. Bethmann von 
Jingoes All Holweg (German Imperial Chancellor), had 
declared the attack on Belgium to be “ according to plan.” 
Among the most enthusiastic supporters of this criminal 
enterprise was Dr. Stresemann, a National Liberal leader 
and present German Chancellor—a notorious Anglophobe, 
for whom our Press nowadays seeks to enlist our sympathy. 
The only feature of the Great War that any section of the 
German people have ever regretted is their defeat. The 
only indignation they have ever felt in this connection is 
hatred of the Allies, whose prodigious and ruinous efforts 
eventually shattered their megalomaniacal dreams. Every- 
body is entitled to justice—even Beelzebub—but no people 
are less entitled to generosity than those who deliberately 
pick quarrels with their neighbours simply because they 
imagine themselves to be so much stronger that the destruc- 
tion of their victims is, humanly speaking, a dead certainty. 
Not only did German ruthlessness violate all the laws of war 
and trample on every convention between civilized nations, 
but their inhuman treatment of prisoners of war was the 
crime of crimes in a great military nation that makes a 
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fetish of the military art and worships the uniform. Never- 
theless the friends of Kultur abroad resolved to get the 
sponge passed over Germany’s foul record at sea, on land, 
and in the air, with the object of transferring the major 
war burdens from the vanquished to the victors. This 
movement was not exclusively inspired by crude pro- 
Germanism, though pro-Germanism was at the bottom of 
it, and pro-Germanism did all the necessary wire-pulling, 
exploiting those finer sentiments of mankind that inspired 


the definition of “‘ Hypocrisy” as “the homage that vice 


pays to virtue.” Thus pro-Germans have no feeling for 
any under-dog—except German under-dogs. Danish under- 
dogs, Polish under-dogs, French under-dogs leave them 
comparatively calm. But they realized the English weak- 
ness for all under-dogs, especially those that have fought 
against them and failed. A pathetic propaganda was set 
on foot in the winter of 1918-19 on behalf of “ poor, 
dear Germany,” whose people were “literally starving,” 
“women and children dropping down dead in the streets,” 
etc. We were invited to contemplate a repentant nation, 
which only asked to be allowed to live in order to atone 
for its crimes and make reparation for the injuries it 
had inflicted, and which as an earnest of its good faith 
had discarded the arch-malefactor, the Kaiser, and as a 
pledge of future good behaviour had actually transformed 
itself from a wicked Empire into a virtuous Republic. 
What more could innocence do ? 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with pathos we had menace. While some 
pro-Germans appealed to British sentimentalism on behalf 
_ _ of a fallen foe, others appealed to our fears, 
ee threatening that unless treated kindly Ger- 
many would turn Bolshevist! ‘‘ How would 

you like to have Lenin on the Rhine?” was the terrifying 
question put to timid statesmen. This bogey was swallowed 
by British business men, many of whom are more easily 
gulled by political ‘‘gup”’ than almost any other section of 
the community. Although Germany was less likely to turn 
Bolshevist than England—this cry was taken up in the 
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City of London, and, needless to say, found lodgment in 
more than one Government office, conspicuously the Treasury, 
The bogey was exported to the British Army of Occupation 
on the Rhine, to which civilian and financial advisers were 
attached more apparently as propagandists than as adminis- 
trators, some of whom had financial axes to grind. Mean- 
while a stream of bagmen poured into Germany with a 
view of buying cheap for the inevitable rise, and those 
disastrous speculations in German currency and German 
securities were entered upon by British investors—on the 
advice of brokers and bankers—which resulted in much 
good money being thrown after bad, while incidentally 
substantial vested interests were created which gave influen- 
tial persons a greater stake in German prosperity than in 
British prosperity, and inspired those fatuous formule, 
‘“‘ British prosperity depends on German prosperity” and 
** England will never get going until we get Germany going,” 
as though any nation could possibly benefit by setting up 
its most formidable competitor! What the authors of 
these catchwords might in some cases more truly have said 
was: ‘‘My individual prosperity depends on the restoration 
of the German mark which I have bought freely,” or ‘ As 
I hold German ‘ Threes,’ they are more precious to me 
than British Consols,” or, again, ‘‘ As an investor in various 
German concerns, I want Germany let off Reparations.” 
City financiers might have added, “As manipulators of 
money, we wish to get the Berlin money market going,” 
and some Joint Stock bankers, “So many Germans have 
opened accounts with us that we cannot afford to quarrel 
with them—we must be more or less pro-German, and to 
that extent anti-French.” 


Wirt such multifarious Booby Traps around them, it would 
have needed exceptional wariness in British statesmanship 
f to avoid losing the Peace. It would, for 
sg example, have demanded something con- 
spicuously absent from our Councils of late 

years, namely, a keen understanding of the peculiar men- 
tality of Prussianized Germany, which was a closed book to 
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Mr. Lloyd George as to Mr. Balfour, to General Smuts, to 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and to anyone that any of them 
would have cared to consult. Indeed, we know nothing 
more painful than the comments of, Responsible Statesmen 
of any political party on the Germans, of whom they know 
about as much as of the man in the moon. It is as though 
they wilfully shut their eyes to what they are “ up against.” 
Any British diplomat who has specialized in the German 
problem and can no longer be hocussed by German agents 
was, and is, taboo in Downing Street, where the truth on 
this particular question is not wanted. As the sound of 
the guns died away that fateful November day in 1918, 
Mr. Lloyd George reverted to type, and though he has been 
momentarily intimidated by patriotic pressure (notably 
by the famous telegram from the Ministerial rank and file 
in the House of Commons in the spring of 1919, protesting 
against his selling the pass at the Paris Peace Conference), 
he became like every other pinchbeck Radical, instinctively 
hostile to England’s friends and friendly to her enemies. 
In this mood he joined forces with President Wilson, and 
between them our “ English-speaking statesmen ” “‘ botched 
the Peace,’ which, to gratify the amour propre of a single 
American, was allowed to be saddled with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, which subsequently caused the 
United States to repudiate the entire Treaty of Versailles 
and to retire into her shell as a creditor nation mainly 
interested in levying tribute from a penurious world. It is 
common knowledge that France was only inveigled into 
the League of Nations—in which no serious Frenchman 
believed—by President Wilson’s signing a separate Pact 
pledging American support to France against further 
German aggression. This it subsequently transpired he 
had no more authority from his own people to do than he 
had had to commit them to his League of Nations. Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour put their names to a similar 
document pledging British support in a like contingency, 
but either some sinister person or some village idiot @ la 
suite of our Prime Minister had taken the precaution of 
inserting a clause making British ratification of this treaty 
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dependent on the ratification of the Franco-American Pact, | des 
which, under the American Constitution, needed a two- § the 
thirds majority of the United States Senate, at that time § Wi 
controlled by a relentless anti-Wilson majority. Pai 
fro 
Wuy did the British Government put itself in this false J me 
position? If it was our interest and duty to support § M. 
France when again attacked by Pan-Ger- § Br 
aeetiied many, as to which there can be “no possible § fad 
probable shadow of doubt, no possible doubt § thi 
whatever,” why make our pledge depend on the attitude J th 
of so incalculable a body as the Washington Senate? No § fro 
one knows whether this was part of the pro-German plot § — 
against the Entente, or merely an essay in inanity by § Re 
Anglo-American Highbrows who had the ear both of the § sy 
American President and the British Prime Minister. Indeed, § th 
during most of the Peace Conference they were the only — Mi 
persons who could get a hearing from those personages. 
The vast body of expert knowledge installed in the palatial § H: 
hotels of Paris regardless of cost, was virtually “frozen § ti 
out’ of the negotiations, save in so far as their technical 
knowledge and grammatical competence had to be requisi- ns 


tioned to repair the more flagrant gaffes of the “ great, 
wise, and eminent” who, without any previous training, 
had taken upon themselves the stupendous task of drafting 
a treaty. This, we were told, would be as educative of 
Professional Diplomats as during the war Amateur Strategy 
had been of Professional Strategists. Monsieur Clemenceau, 
the French Prime Minister, made a heroic effort to keep 
his end up against the Siamese Twins—his task being 
rendered all the more arduous by the fact that with all his 
shrewdness he could not readily grasp, as who could, why— 
as Great Britain and France had fought and won the war 
together with the eleventh-hour assistance of the United 
States, and as all three Powers were equally concerned 


with the other Allies in establishing permanent peace, G 
which, as in the past, would only be threatened by Pan- fr 
Germany—both the English Ally and the American Associate n 


should make a point of obstructing almost every proposal 
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designed to safeguard France. Nor could he suppose that 
there was any purpose in this idiosyncrasy when President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George propounded their defensive 
Pacts, which were the one solid asset that France derived 
from the Peace Conference, though, unhappily, as already 
mentioned, they speedily faded away. Otherwise, although 
M. Clemenceau had steadily and generously upheld all 
British claims—indeed, but for him another Wilsonian 
fad, namely, “Freedom of the Seas,” might have been 
thrust into the treaty—and had done his utmost to promote 
the safety of the British Empire by eliminating Germany 
from her overseas possessions, and wiping out her shipping 
—when it came to the vital French issue of obtaining 


ct, 


by § Reparation for devastation, while there was a minimum of 
he § support from the Hétel Crillon (the American headquarters) 
od, | there was positive hostility in the Rue Nitot, where 
ily § Mr. Lloyd George had established himself. 

es. 

i HERE was another mystery. While the British representa- 


tives officially entrusted with the duty of dealing with 


y Reparations, namely, Lord Cunliffe, the 
si- Means aie Governor of the Bank of England, Lord 
ut, Sumner, one of our foremost Jurists, and 


Mr. W. M. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, who 
played so stirring a part in the war, were whole-hearted 
in their task, Monsieur Clemenceau was constantly aston- 
ished by the introduction of ‘outsiders’? into this con- 
troversy by Mr. Lloyd George, and always for the purpose 
of whittling away Allied claims on Germany. This was 
all the more ‘strange, because all the world knew that the 
British Prime Minister had secured his overwhelming 
Parliamentary majority by categorically promising the 
electorate to make Germany pay British war costs in addition 
to Reparations. What did this volte face mean? Why 
should France be denied Reparations because Mr. Lloyd 
George had promised the British taxpayer to get war costs 
from the enemy after he was pledged to President Wilson 
not to ask for them? Here is another unsolved enigma. 
We suspect that Mr. Lloyd George’s vendetta against France 
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on Reparations originated in his fear lest the dirty trick he | Bu 
had played on the British Electorate should be discovered § wa 
and the Coalition sent about its business. For if he could § w 
successfully bully the French Government into reducing § Dc 
its claim for Reparations to some derisory figure, he would § bil 
then be able to tell the British taxpayer “as Germany § un 
is acknowledged even by ruined France as being too poor § th 
to make good actual damage done, it is useless for us to § kn 
put in any claim for war costs—German pockets are empty, § Re 
why waste time in searching them?” Q.E.D. As it was, § fo. 
Coalition Ministers preferred to pretend that they still J pe 
wished ‘“‘to make Germany pay,” while behind the scenes § ju 
they were doing everything calculated to encourage her § mi 
to default and resisting every effort made by any French § ca 
Government to bring the war-makers to book. A conspectus § in 


of the ramifications of the great pro-German plot would 
be illuminating, but international intriguers shun the lime- 
light, which is fatal to their operations, and are not always 
easily identifiable. Among important ingredients in what 
can only be described as the conspiracy to transfer the war 
burdens from Germany to England and France—which 
has already resulted in the British taxpayer being “bled 
white,” and in a cruel development of unemployment in 
this country—were, in the first place, the Triumvirate 
(Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Lord Birken- 
head), who were particularly zealous in this cause. But 
none of their colleagues in the Coalition can be absolved, 
as it was clearly not a Departmental, but a Cabinet question, 
and ex-Coalition Ministers in publicly condemning their 
successors for pursuing their own policy condemn them- 
selves. 


It is unnecessary to add that the Radical Party, from the 
Armistice onwards, gloated over every Ministerial mani- 

festation of pro-Germanism, partly because 
aan Mean it; wounded an Ally, partly because it gratified 

an enemy, partly because it discredited the 
Government. The post-war Labour Party, dominated by 
the anti-English Englishman, were equally enthusiastic. 
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But more mischievous than these factions, whose attitude 
was discounted, were various groups of Highbrows, Mug- 
wumps, Defeatists and Axe-grinders in close touch with 
Downing Street, who, without having any open responsi- 
bility, have exercised considerable influence both in helping 
unscrupulous Ministers to betray their trust and in beguiling 
the more unsophisticated ones who mean well but don’t 
know where they are. Foremost among marplots is the 
Round Table clique, which encourages every centrifugal 
force in the British Empire, and through the pages of its 
periodical formally declared war on the Entente in con- 
junction with the Manchester Guardian. What the ani- 
mating motive may be we cannot say, any more than we 
can indicate the ultimate objective. The Round Tablers 
include several men who mean well, but in this wicked 
world good intentions are inadequate to solve international 
problems. They have done and are doing immense harm 
from Connemara to Calcutta. No less pernicious is the 
handful of Treasury clerks, whose opinions may be read 
any day in the Manchester Guardian and once a week in 
The Nation, which is now inspired, if not controlled, by 
Mr. J. M. Keynes, a former Treasury official who “sees 
red’? whenever France crops up. This mentality in our 
bureaucracy, to whom Mr. Keynes is a prophet, explains ~ 
our reputation abroad as ‘‘Perfidious Albion.” The British 
people are anything but perfidious. They are staunch and 
true, but many of their politicians and not a few of their 
officials are perfidious, and it is unhappily with Official 
England that Foreign Governments, Foreign Diplomats and 
Foreign Journalists are mainly in contact. To have ap- 
pointed Sir John Bradbury—another Francophobe—on the 
Reparations Commission was no less regrettable than to 
send Lord D’Abernon as British Ambassador to Berlin, 
which is among the many inconsiderate actions of Lord 
Curzon, whose temperament unfits him to cope with any 
situation requiring tact, insight, imagination or sympathy. 
“There goes Poincaré—let’s heave half a brick at him,” 
seems to be our Foreign Minister’s stock solution. 
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Tue mischief-makers we have mentioned have laboured 
with an enthusiasm worthy of a better cause to undermine 
a -.» 9 the Entente, in conjunction with City and 
— business connections less easily ochedulell 
Kindred spirits are to be found on the boards of certain 
big banks, not excluding the Bank of England, though it 
would be a calumny to suggest that the Board of any Bank 
is solid in approving what is advertised abroad as “ the 
City view of Reparations.” You can get any opinion you 
wish from the City of London on almost any question— 
Governments with their heads in the wrong direction could 
collect City opinion in their favour just as easily as Govern- 
ments with their heads in the right direction could do the 
same. It depends where you consult the oracle. Finally, 
though very much in the background of the formidable 
movement of which we have given an outline, will be found 
the furtive form of the International Jew, who, according 
to some zealots, is the only element we need consider, 
because he is the real master of the situation, who can 
constrain any Government to do his bidding. We could 
understand such subservience in the case of a corrupt 
Government or even of the Coalition Government, but we 
cannot for the life of us conceive why a clean Government 
under a Bonar Law or a Baldwin should be under the 
thumb of International Jewry. Nor have we ever suc- 
ceeded in getting anyone to explain why or how this should 
be. The fact nevertheless remains that whatever Govern- 
ment we put in power in this country seems to obey some 
impulse which impels it to move in the direction desired by 
International Finance, which is largely permeated by 
International Jews with a sneaking affection for, or fear 
of, Germany. The Conservative Party has had a severe 
shock in this connection. Indeed, consternation would not 
be too strong a term to apply to the feelings that were 
aroused among the supporters of the present Government 
by the disclosure that the odious, intolerable, incompre- 
hensible, treacherous, anti-French and pro-German policy 
which contributed to kill the Coalition was to be continued 
by Lord Curzon under the xzis of Mr. Stanley Baldwin ! 
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Nor was the shock mitigated by the jubilation this blunder 
provoked both among the malignant enemies of Conservatism 
at home, from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to Mr. Lloyd George, 
and the deadliest foes of our country abroad, from Stinnes 
to Hearst, from Ludendorff to Lenin. Anglophobes every- 
where went off their heads with joy. Why—if as the Prime 
Minister suggests our Reparations Policy is effectively 
“ pro-British ” ? 


BEFoRE Parliament adjourned, the Prime Minister made 
a disquieting statement in the House of Commons 
Misled (August 2nd) on the subject of Reparations, 

” which was ecstatically received on Radical 
and Socialist Benches, but with significant silence by Conser- 
vatives. Indeed, it may without exaggeration be said that 
the policy. of pin-pricks which subsequently materialized 
in Curzonian dispatches affords most satisfaction to the 
Government’s ill-wishers, and least satisfaction to their 
well-wishers. We cannot grudge His Majesty’s Opposition 
their gratification in having their work done for them by 
the Treasury Bench. Without overrating the acumen of 
the Baldwin Cabinet, neither the “ first-class brains’’ in 
the Birkenhead cave, nor Mr. Lloyd George’s National 
Liberals, neither the International Liberals, nor the Socialists 
dared hoped that within a few months of coming into power 
with an independent majority, a Conservative Ministry 
would open a campaign against the Entente which, if success- 
ful, would inevitably send Ministers the way of the Coalition, 
whose fall was largely the result of consistently playing 
Germany’s game. We are convinced from everything we 
have heard of Mr. Stanley Baldwin that nothing is farther 
from his mind than a feud with France—he feels as we all 
do that there are enough natural antagonisms and animosi- 
ties in the world already without artificially multiplying 
them. Nor is he under any temptation to weaken or dis- 
credit his own Government, or to exasperate and alienate 
the Party that so generously gave him its confidence— 
taking him on trust as it were. His predecessor, Mr. Bonar 
Law, was described by his predecessor, Mr. Lloyd George, 
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as ‘“‘ honest to the verge of simplicity.” It was intended 
as a sneer. It was taken as a compliment by the country, 
who retorted by providing Mr. Bonar Law with a working 
majority. May we say the same in a complimentary sense 
of Mr. Bonar Law’s successor? None have ever questioned 
Mr. Baldwin’s honesty, but he is clearly of a more confiding 
disposition than was realized in allowing his Foreign Minister 
—a legacy from the Coalition—to continue the Lloyd 
Georgian policy of trusting Germany and mistrusting France, 
For that, in a word, is what it comes to. It is instinct in 
many paragraphs of the portentous lecture addressed by 
Lord Curzon to M. Poincaré, and in every line of the leading 
articles in which Downing Street journals enforce that 
lecture. The Prime Minister has been momentarily man- 
ceuvred into an untenable position by a crafty combination 
of the pro-German forces already indicated. When his 
health is restored by the salubrious waters of Aix-les-Bains 
he will realize that he has been misled, both as regards 
the facts of the situation and the feelings of his own country- 
men, and will hasten to rectify a grave blunder. Lord 
Curzon cannot be allowed to kill either the Entente or the 
Conservative Government. Up to the moment of going 
to Press both are alive. 


Lorp ROTHERMERE, who once again has rendered incalcu- 
lable service by his magnificent fight against pro-Germanism, 
has, through his various organs, which are 
more representative of the British public 
than any other Press, so completely knocked 
the bottom out of the Curzonian case that little more need 
be said about it. But for the benefit of our scattered and 
remote readers, many of whom are beyond the reach of 
White Papers in the distant parts of the earth, and have to 
rely for their information on garbled summaries not infre- 
quently issuing from International News Agencies sus- 
ceptible to dubious political influences, it is necessary to 
mention the salient points in Lord Curzon’s indictment which 
invited severe retaliation from the French Prime Minister, 
M. Poincaré, who is an awkward customer in diplomatic 


M. Poincaré’s 
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controversy, because, without being “‘superior,” he keeps his 
head and his temper, never takes a false or small point 
and sets out his own case with lucidity, precision, and an 
irresistible cogency that excites admiration on both sides 
of the Channel. The French Prime Minister, who has 
appreciably increased his prestige during the past month, 
has this further advantage over his assailant—whereas 
France is solid behind M. Poincaré, whose action is 
endorsed by all that is patriotic from Verdun to Bordeaux, 
Lord Curzon’s attitude only excites enthusiasm among 
the enemies of his own Government, and is vehemently 
repudiated by Conservatives everywhere. Of this, striking 
evidence was afforded at two recent by-elections (Leeds 
and Portsmouth), where Ministerial seats were kept by 
Sir Charles Wilson and Major Cayzer respectively, 
who made a speciality of pro-French speeches. Real Con- 
servatives regard M. Poincaré as a more trustworthy 
champion of British interests than our present Foreign 
Minister, who, under cover of flamboyant rhetoric, “lets 
us down” all over the world. This is less surprising, 
seeing that for many years Lord Curzon was content to 
say “ditto”? to Mr. Lloyd George. It is from the Welsh 
Wizard that he learnt to back Germany against France. 
Such is the impression left by what is virtually an order 
to our Allies to clear out of the Ruhr—a gaffe that would 
have been avoided by any statesman with the faintest sense 
of humour after he and his former Government had reduced 
the British Army to negligible proportions, scrapped all 
they dared of the British Navy, and virtually destroyed 
our Air-power. It is the last moment at which to make 
enemies of those who wish to be friends. Happily there 
is enough sense left in England to prevent a handful of 
international intriguers from wrecking the one solid bulwark 
of European Peace. 


Lorp Curzon opens his lecture of August 11th on the top 
note, expressing ‘“‘ the most sincere disappointment” that 
France and Belgium had not been more amenable to 
British pressure. How had they dared to decline the 
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draft of a “‘joint Allied answer” that Lord Curzon had 
himself indicated as a suitable response to the German 

. Government ? Our Foreign Minister’s diplo- 
matic style excites that any black. 
beetles venture to live. This proposed “joint” reply, 
which he had confidently expected would be acclaimed 
in Paris and Brussels, would have solved the Reparations 
problem. How could “ greater consideration ’’ have been 
shown our Allies than by our promise to the German Govern- 
ment that they would evacuate the Ruhr if Germany made 
a show of abandoning “ passive resistance’? ? We can 
almost hear Lord Curzon saying: “‘ These Frenchmen and 
Belgians are impossible. If they won’t listen to me, who 
will they listen to?’ The document records “ the painful 
impression ”’ caused by such contumacy in Allies who appear 
bent on prosecuting their own policy. His Majesty’s 
Government must therefore tell them what it thinks of 
them. This comprehensive condemnation took four columns 
of the best Curzonese, for which happily allowance could 
be made by the condemned as it became manifested that 
Lord Curzon’s methods and manner were highly distasteful 
to his own countrymen, and were only approved outside 
Downing Street journals by “the old German band.” 
Belgium was amiably reminded that her war debts to the 
Allies had been cancelled, France that she still owed Great 
Britain approximately 12 milliard of gold marks—which 
the uninitiated might regard as a reason for bidding God- 
speed to Allies bent on getting what they could out of 
the enemy. By no means. Downing Street mentality 
works differently. As our debtor, France should endorse 
our views on Reparations and abandon her own. It is 
even pretended that in their desire to bring Germany to 
book our Allies would rob us, and they are treated to a 
description of the state of this country, which is painfully 
true, but is of itself a condemnation of our post-Armistice 
policy in letting Germany, or rather Stinnes & Co., off 
Reparations to the detriment of our own taxpayers, and 
in allowing money manipulators to contract our currency, 
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thus doubling the weight of our huge National Debt, and 
acutely aggravating unemployment. 


WitH a mountain in labour, something more substantial 
than a ridiculous mouse might have been expected to 
me emerge. But after exhausting the resources 
a of rhetoric in demonstrating what fools our 
Allies are, all that Lord Curzon can suggest 
is an “inquiry by impartial experts into German 
capacity”? to pay. This would simply afford the 
Prussian Money Lords another interval in which to 
get away with yet more “boodle,” after which our 
“impartial experts”—presumably Sir John Bradbury, 
Lord d’Abernon, and Mr. Otto Ernest Niemeyer of 
the Treasury—might find that Germany had become 
so destitute that an immense International Loan must be 
raised for her under a British guarantee. In order to 
render the new “ British Plan ’’—hatched in the Treasury, 
we may be sure—palatable to our Allies, Lord Curzon roundly 
informed them that their occupation of the Ruhr was illegal 
under the Treaty of Versailles (doubtless forgetting that 
he was Foreign Minister in the Bonar Law Government, 
which expressed benevolence towards the enterprise), and 
should be submitted “‘ to the International Court of Justice 
at the Hague or other suitable arbitration.” There was 
much more in the same vein with which we need not weary 
and anger the reader, including a comparison between 
France’s conduct after 1870 and Germany’s to-day, in 
which, needless to say, points are scored against the former 
and in favour of the latter. What especially excites Lord 
Curzon’s ire is the repeated declaration of France and Belgium 
that there could be no question of their leaving the Ruhr 
“except in proportion as payments are made by the Ger- 
man Government ’’—but unofficial England regards this as 
thoroughly sound. To tell the Germans that you will 
leave their country without being paid is to invite repudia- 
tion—such fatuity would doubtless ‘“‘ smile” on the “ broad- 
minded statesmanship’”’ we occasionally suffer under. To 
tell them, on the other hand: ‘‘ We will go when we are paid,” 
is to give the creditors a chance of being paid. 
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Onty those who for one reason or another wish to “ spare 
Germany ’’—in other words to punish France and England 
: —object to the Franco-Belgian occupation 

reo veal of the Ruhr. The one regret we have heard 
expressed among the general public in this 

country is that the British Government did not participate 
in this venture. In that case, Germany would long since 
have capitulated—Reparations would be in a fair way to be 
settled and British Ministers would be saved the necessity 
of penning dispatches which make them supremely ridiculous, 
and would be humiliating to the nation, but for the abundant 
disapproval Lord Curzon’s performance has evoked. He 
closed a sonorous peroration on the misdeeds of France and 
Belgium by the intimation that unless they forthwith came 
to heel, ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government” would be constrained 
to consider ‘“‘ the possibility” of “‘ separate action.” As 
an unconscious humorist, the author of this phrase would 
be hard to beat. At the outset—as was only natural, 
seeing that apart from its contents, Lord Curzon’s dispatch 
was emphasized by a big newspaper claque, embracing The 
Times, the Daily Telegraph and the Daily Herald, which 
rubbed in all the most offensive points—French opinion 
and the French Government were disturbed, chagrined, not 
to say indignant. But as the real opinion of England 
penetrated across the Channel, thanks mainly to Lord 
Rothermere—whose Press has celebrated the anniversary 
of the great “‘ Chief’s”’ death in the manner Lord North- 
cliffe would most have appreciated — France recovered 
her equanimity and patiently awaited M. Poincaré’s 
reply. In this document—published too late for analysis 
here—the French Prime Minister once more served both 
countries and confirmed his reputation for sagacity, fore- 
sight, and statecraft. Unthinking victims of German propa- 
ganda might gamble with the Entente—not he, and while 
crushing the flimsy case trumped up against his Govern- 
ment, M. Poincaré wrote not a word at which any self- 
respecting Englishman could take offence. It is in fact 
generally agreed that the French Defence has not merely 
repelled the Curzon attack, but has strengthened the 
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Entente. We are promised—with the opening of the 
Partridge Season—a close time for polemics, and we sincerely 
hope that with the first leisure he has had since undertaking 
his tremendous responsibilities, the British Prime Minister 
will review the situation, realizing that Departmental 
yendettas against France, even though applauded by the 
Manchester Guardian and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, are simply 
not good enough for any Government professedly Conserva- 
tive and dependent for its existence on the support of 
Englishmen who believe in the Entente because they 
believe in England—who are only pro-French because 
they are pro-British. = 


Not the least suggestive feature of this perilous controversy 
is the contrast between Lord Curzon’s dispatches and the 
‘ patriotic clap-trap with which some of his col- 

ee Mie ant leagues seek to beguile the British public who 
are still told that nothing is nearer or dearer 

to the Ministerial heart than ‘‘ to make Germany pay!” 
Whence simpletons might infer that the object of these 
official diatribes against France is “‘ to screw the uttermost 
farthing out of the unspeakable German.” It must, there- 
fore, be France who wants to let Germany off? When 
clever men talk arrant nonsense we may fairly assume that 
they are doing what they know to be wrong. The President 
of the Board of Trade (Sir Philip Lloyd Graeme) told the 
Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce (August 24th): “It was 
at once absurd and rather insulting to suppose, as some 
irresponsible publicists pretended to do, that a British 
Government, every member of which was young enough 
or able, had served, or had his nearest relatives serving in 
the war, was ever likely to adopt a pro-German point of 
view in dealing with that or any other matter.”’ We agree 
that it should be “‘ absurd’ and even “insulting” for any 
British Government—whether composed of fighting men 
or talking men—to be accused of pro-Germanism. But 
the real question is whether the accusation is true, and when 
we find Government after Government, on one pretext or 
another, shelving every effort to make Germany pay— 
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by moratorium or otherwise—and threatening France andj tg 
Belgium with “separate action ’’—which means breaking 
up the Entente—unless they clear out of the Ruhr—putting 
forward proposals only gratifying to pro-Germans and 
vociferously applauded by all pro-Germans at home and 
abroad, we should like to know what epithet “‘ irresponsible 
publicists ’’ can use, unless it be “ pro-German,” in describing 
such a policy ? According to the President of the Board of 
Trade, “‘ the primary object is to obtain from Germany the 
maximum of Reparations in the most rapid and effective 
manner possible.” According to Lord Curzon’s dispatch, 
this rapidity and effectiveness are, after four or five years have 
been wasted, to take the form of ‘‘ an impartial inquiry,” 
which is the fraudulent debtor’s own device for further 
fooling his creditors. If the President of the Board of 
Trade, when off the platform, wished to make Germany 
pay, his first step, which needs no fuss or advertisement, 
would be to persuade our Joint Stock Banks to disclose 
the holdings of their German clients. Simultaneously, 
the German Government should be compelled to disclose 
all foreign holdings of German subjects. There would 
never have been any difficulty in making Germany disgorge— 
it was only the will that was lacking and is, we fear, 
still lacking in Whitehall and Downing Street. But at 
least we might be spared “hot air’? from orators with 
cold feet. 


THE enthusiasm of correspondents abroad in promoting the 
propaganda of their journals at home is one of the finest 

traditions of our Press. Thus The Times 
Senator . Washington Correspondent was able to report. 
sear ret almost by return of post, to Printing Hous 

Square that American opinion generally 
approved the latest British Note on Reparations. In his ow 
words (see The Times of August 15th): ‘‘ The effect of thé 
British Note to France and Belgium on public opinion her 
has been toinspire greater sympathy and respect for England 
position and greater impatience with the attitude of France. 
After this exordium it was no surprise to learn that sim 
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€ andi taneously with the enthusiasm evoked in Washington by 
eaking} the British Note “the speeches made by M. Poincaré are 
uttingy slienating American sympathy from France. Many people 
S and§ here have believed that M. Poincaré was forced by popular 
© and§ opinion in France to pursue a drastic policy in the Ruhr, 
nsiblef s+ least until it was shown to be impracticable.... He 
ribings is now regarded as leading rather than following an unwise 
ard off demand for revenge, and militaristic power rather than 
ny thef tangible Reparations.” We confess to feeling somewhat 
lective sceptical as to this appreciation, which we are all the more 
patch encouraged to reject because The Times itself was evidently 
. have unconvinced by this precipitate diagnosis of American opinion, 
wiry," judging by this opening sentence of its leading article the 
urthef following day. ‘It was perhaps inevitable that the latest 
id olf British Note to France should be misunderstood, not only 
rmany§ on the Continent and in America (our italics) but in certain 
ment§ circles in this country,” etc. As Americans differ acutely 
isclos§ from one another on every question, some, no doubt, 
ously, admire Lord Curzon’s diplomacy and denounce the policy of 
isclose§ M. Poincaré, especially readers of the Hearst Press, who have 
would} been educated by Mr. Lloyd George to hate France. But 
oTge-§ others have misgivings about the British Note which some 
- fear, openly deride. In this connection, as British Governments 
put ‘f attach immense importance to any American opinion, we 
venture to call attention to the judgment of Senator Duncan 
A. Fletcher, who takes a different view of Germany and 
Reparations to that of official England, and produces serious 
evidence in support of his contention. Unlike some persons 
nearer home, Senator Fletcher remembers the origin of 
the war, which he thus succinctly describes : 


Through a rotten national unmorality, based on a vicious philosophy of 
life and history, Germany rushed into the war of 1914, with precisely the same 
motives that a bandit has when he seeks loot at the point of a gun... . Her 
war was as stupid as it was horrible. She lost the war and with it millions 
of her best men, practically her entire merchant marine, her whole great naval 
armada, many thousands of square miles of territory with great natural wealth, 
and was sentenced to pay the stupendous fine of more than 200,000,000,000 
gold marks. All this in place of a growing industrial and commercial great- 
ness that nothing could have stopped had the world remained at peace. 
Clearly, the first place in Europe was about to become hers. 
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Any Senator, e.g. Senator Smoot, taking anti-French 
action in Washington can be sure of world-wide adver. 

tisement. Needless to say, Senator Fletcher's 
The Boycott views were boycotted by ‘“‘our own” and 
special’? correspondents. We reproduce them from 
that admirable publication, the Manufacturers’ Record 
(August 9th) as the impartial opinion of an American who 
has taken the trouble to acquaint himself with the facts, 
He points out what Mr. Lloyd George never grasped, what 
Mr. Bonar Law would not believe, and what apparently 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin is unable to realize, viz. that after the 
Treaty of Versailles there was no intention on the part of 
Germany to pay the Reparations bill, but there was “a 
stupendous plot of monetary manipulation, viz. to inflate 
the currency and wipe out the domestic war debt, repre- 
senting practically the entire cost of the war to Germany 
which had been paid for in paper money and bonds, mostly 
the former, and to sell the deflated paper to credulous 
investors of foreign nations and thus get hard gold for worth- 
less paper.” 


Here (continued the Senator) was a programme that appeared as brilliant 
and as sound to the warped German mind as the Grand General Staff’s elaborate 
programme for the conquest of France in 1914. If it did not collapse at some 
new Marne of the economic sphere, it promised that Germany would issue 
from the aftermath of the war without financial penalties, with no crushing 
war debt and with a colossal pile of gold with which to resume her commercial 
advance to world supremacy. That the gold was to come from guileless 
nationals of erstwhile enemies added a humour to the situation that was much 
enjoyed in Germany. 

Now let’s see how this programme of offsetting military defeat with economic 
ruse and stratagem has worked out. . . . France and Belgium have restored 
their damaged territories at a cost of about $9,000,000,000 gold, added to their 
immense war debts, and are carrying a terrific load of national debt. Germany 
has got rid of her national debt by the simple process of inflation. In the 
international industrial race she stands erect and stripped, while France, 
England, Belgium, and Italy are bent with burdens and bound with obligations. 
At the same time the poor ‘investing fools of the United States, Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, Holland, and even of France itself have credulously exchanged 
their hard-earned money for worthless German marks. 


The only thing that equals Germany’s effort to defraud her 
creditors and to cheat the world is the inability of responsible 


statesmen in this country to see what stares them in the face. 
But the Senator from Florida—presumably neither a High- 
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brow or a Mugwump—has no difficulty in recognizing the 
obvious, which is altogether beyond the comprehension 
of Lord Curzon. Senator Fletcher adds : 


I am reliably informed that the German banks and German nations realized 
not less than $8,000,000,000 from the mark bubble—the most stupendous swindle 
of the ages. The United States contributed at least a billion of it—England about 
$2,500,000,000. J don’t say that this huge sum was moved to Germany, though 
undoubtedly some of it was ;, it mostly remains in foreign lands as concealed and 
safeguarded capital for the renewal of Germany’s foreign holdings and commerce, 
and is accountable for the financing of much of Germany’s imports. Thus, at 
the moment, Germany stands scot-free of the financial penalties and costs of the 
war of wars and actually holds billions that she has extracted from her enemies 
by a stroke of financial wizardry, while her erstwhile foes and supposed conquerors 
are groaning under the burdens of victory. This is true in the national sense, but 
the irony of the situation is that in this country, at least, most of the investors in 
marks were well-wishers of Germany—either new or old friends. In her subtle 
peace offensive she has filched her friends... . 

Senator Fletcher ends his instructive interview by expressing 
his confidence that France and Belgium would refuse to be 
swindled, and that other Allies will have to support them. 

If Germany evades substantial and just Reparations payments, her un- 
taxed industrialists, her debt-free Government—after repudiation—with the 
impoverished millions who must toil feverishly to rehabilitate themselves—will 
have tremendous advantages over the manufacturing exporters of her antago- 
nists in the war. But I believe they will wreck themselves and Germany on 
the rock of that same French tenacity that wrecked their war plans. France 
sees the situation without vagueness or obscurity. . . . Now I predict that in 
the end the other Allies will have to support France and Belgium. France 


will not let go, any more than Petain let go at Verdun. Instead, she will grip 
harder and harder, and more and more, until Germany realizes that she must 


pay and pay now. 

At any rate, there is one American Senator who has not 
succumbed to German or pro-German propaganda. Would 
that he could open the eyes of those who won’t see on this 
side of the Atlantic! 


THERE is a consensus of journalistic testimony, for what it 
may be worth, that Mr. Andrew Mellon, the very capable 

Secretary of the United States Treasury (the 
More Sense equivalent of our Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
Washington will remain in the office in which he has dis- 

tinguished himself as a custodian of American 
interests under the new President. We are likewise told 
that in the course of a report to Mr. Coolidge on the results 


of his tour of observation abroad, Mr. Mellon expressed the 
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characteristically sensible view that there would be no 
object in the Washington Government intervening in the 
Reparations controversy either by an offer of good offices 
or otherwise. Mr. Mellon also informed the President that 
there was “little fear of a Bolshevik uprising in Germany,” 
as such a movement was not compatible with the German 
temperament. Mr. Mellon’s opinion might be usefully 
assimilated by the Hystericals of the London Sunday Press, 
We should not, however, be surprised on information recently 
received from competent sources in Germany, if the Strese- 
mann Government (the puppets of Hugo Stinnes & Co.) 
organized something in the shape of a bogus revolution in 
order to help their partisans abroad to coerce Allied Govern- 
ments in German interests, Our readers would be well 
advised to receive with caution all rumours of “riots,” 
**Communistic outbreaks,” ‘‘ bloodshed in Berlin,” etc., 
from a country where nothing is spontaneous and every- 
thing is stage-managed from above. That German working 
men are discontented may be true. They ought to be con- 
sidering how shamelessly they are swindled by the Industrial 
Junkers, many of whom have assumed the right to print 
paper money wherewith to pay wages, which depreciates 
before it can be converted into goods! Only Germans 
would submit to such treatment—the obsequiousness of this 
race provoked Bismarck’s contempt. 


ONE service could be rendered to the German people that 
would incidentally serve the rest of the world by promoting 
: permanent peace, namely the de-Prussianiza- 

- Service tion of Germany. This has long been recog: 
Germany nized by students of the Pan-German problem 
as the sole means of emancipating the Germans 

from their thraldom to the hornet’s nest known as Prussia, 
and of saving Europe from further outrages from that 
quarter. When the Kaiser and his enthusiastic subjects 
went on the warpath in 1914—and not a few eyes were 
temporarily opened which had hitherto refused to see—a 
leading Liberal statesman made the pertinent remark: 
“‘ Our aim should be to de-Prussianize Germany.”’ He never 
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spoke a truer word, but unhappily, like many other respon- 
sible statesmen, directly the immediate danger disappeared, 
he resumed all his pre-war illusions and is now, so far as he 
can, helping to rivet the Prussian yoke on the neck of un- 
happy Germany more firmly than ever. Mr. Mellon is 
reported to have informed his new President that “the 
chief anxiety’ in Europe was “ that there is a possibility of 
the complete break-up of the old Empire (Germany) into a 
number of petty independent States.” We could understand 
that any such development might alarm Prussian Junkerdom 
—the Stresemanns, the Stinneses, the Hindenburgs, the Luden- 
dorffs, the Hohenzollerns and all the reactionaries, whether 
“ militarists’’ or sham Socialists (who, as Mr. Adolphe Smith 
tells us in a remarkable article elsewhere in this number, are 
but agents of German militarism). But we cannot for the 
life of us conceive why anyone else, especially anyone who 
believes in democracy either in Germany or elsewhere, and 
who wishes “‘to make the world safe”’ for it, should regret 
German Particularism, which is another name for the de- 
Prussianization of Germany. It would spell salvation for 
the decent people there must be in such a large population 
to escape from their present enslavement. It is the one and 
only hope of freeing Europe from the Pan-German night- 
mare. We can only see one fly in the ointment—it is too 
good to be true. The Germans haven’t got “the spunk” 
to emancipate themselves from their Prussian taskmasters. 


STATECRAFT recoils upon industry in a manner undreamt 
of by Politicians. It is always more pleasant to blame other 

. people for our own folly, and at the moment 
Imperilling Downing Street and the Downing Street 
sel Press would have us believe that British 

unemployment is due to the wicked French 
and the equally wicked Belgians in entering the Ruhr. 
We need not again ask who drove them there, if not the 
British Government with its eternal moratoriwm on Repara- 
tions ? Among fatuous suggestions of minor Ministerial 
Mandarins in defending their desertion of our Allies in this 
enterprise, was that “‘ to enter the Ruhr would kill the goose 
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that lays the golden eggs,” to wit, Germany, as though 
the Germans are such geese as to lay eggs or to do anything 
else for those who are always running away from them, 
Another official observation was that France and Belgium 
would ‘“‘cut their own throats by depreciating their own 
currency,’ and every subsequent fall in the franc was hailed 
with glee by Germany’s City friends. But there is another 
side to this development that is less laughable from the 
British point of view, however indifferent the ‘“‘ City ” may 
be towards British industry. According to The Times 
Special Correspondent (see Zimes Trade Supplement, 
August 19th) : 


GHENT. 

The fall in the Belgian franc has attracted large orders to the textile mills, 
All are working at high pressure, and prices are advancing almost daily. ... 
The exchange situation . . . is bringing substantial contracts for export. A 
number of concerns have retired temporarily from the market, their order 
books being sufficiently full. 

Although conditions at the woollen mills are not quite so good as in other 
branches of the textile industry, there is no cause whatever for complaint. 
Among flax spinners the situation is really brilliant. 

Cotton yarn deliveries from the mills continue on a very large scale, both 
to Belgian weaving establishments and also to export countries, notably France 
and Great Britain... . 

The weaving industry has granted a general wage increase of 10 per cent, 


In an adjoining column of the same Times Trade 
Supplement, of which the Daily Mail makes excellent use 
in its patriotic campaign against the Defeatism of Downing 
Street, Fleet Street, and Lombard Street, another Times 
Special Correspondent gives a glowing account of the French 
iron industry. 


The main feature (he writes) of the iron and steel market is its firmness. 
Home inquiries continue active, with a view to building up stocks . . . while 
for export the depreciation of the franc facilitates business. 


As the Daily Mail insists, this depreciation of the franc 
which is stimulating French and Belgian industry at the 

expense of British industry, is the direct 
Who Knows? cult of our Ruhr policy. Our contemporary 
quotes yet another Times Correspondent as complaining 
(August 20th) : 
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On January Ist the French exchange was quoted at 64.20f. to the £. It 
isnow 83.05; Belgium was 69.75f. to the £, to-day it is 100.60. 


Had the British Government joined hands with the French 
and the Belgians, instead of sitting on the fence slanging 
those at the plough, the franc need not have fallen as it 
has done under Downing Street-cum-Fleet Street encourage- 
ment of Germany, which has enabled “‘the hyenas who gamble 
on the international exchanges” to depress French and 
Belgian currency to the detriment of British trade. Surely 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, as a capable man of business and no 
mere financier, can grasp this plain and palpable fact. He 
must realize that we have embarked on a disastrous course 
from which our unfortunate people will suffer more than 
any other, and all for what purpose ? Whocansay? Who 
knows? Is it in order to gratify the Highbrows of the 
Round Table, to enable the Francophobes of the Treasury 
“to larn France to be a toad,” to exhilarate every friend 
of our enemies and every enemy of our friends, to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for City speculators, that the first 
Conservative Government with an independent majority 
that England has enjoyed for a generation would alienate 
its supporters and commit political suicide ? 


UNIVERSAL sorrow was caused by the tragic death of Presi- 
dent Harding, who enjoyed the esteem of the world by 
. virtue of his simplicity, his public spirit, 

a ht, his common sense, and his resolute refusal 
in an age of political quacks, to cultivate 

political quackery in any shape or form. After all that 
civilization had endured at the hands of charlatans with 
universal panaceas, it was an immense relief when the United 
States went “back to normalcy” by electing Senator 
Harding as its President. Her loss is our loss. The 
Americans are, however, a ruthless people. No sooner 
do they choose a President than they proceed to kill him 
by making him work twenty-four hours a day, and even 
then their victim is overwhelmingly in arrears. The occa- 
sion of President Harding’s death was blood-poisoning 
at San Francisco through eating a crab, which brought 
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on heart failure. But his collapse was undeniably 
caused by his health having been completely undermined 
by the unhealthy and impossible existence to which every 
occupant of the White House is condemned. This inhuman 
treatment of their President has long been a subject of 
anxiety to thoughtful Americans, and now that yet another 
has fallen under it, steps may conceivably be taken to 
protect his successors against that fatal “‘ access,” which 
is deemed the inherent right of every bore and every bounder 
in the United States of any degree of importance. “To 
see the President’ is the mania of every pushful person in 
the Great Republic, and as its total population is 112 
millions and as pushfulness abounds, the life of the Chief 
Executive, as the President is called, may be readily 
imagined. Some observers declare that this mania is s0 
widespread and deep-seated that nothing can restrain the 
Americans from consuming their Presidents. The breath 
was hardly out of Mr. Harding’s body before the New York 
Tribune published a spirited protest, from the authoritative 
pen of Mr. Mark Sullivan, against the fate that was being 
already prepared for the incomer : 


As to Mr. Coolidge, it is possible to say by a slight stretch of the imagination 
that at this moment there is under way a conspiracy to kill another President, 
in the shape of thousands of persons who are planning to make demands on his 
vitality : politicians who want to put something up to him; cities that are 
going to put pressure on him to visit them; sentimental thousands who are 
going to ask their Congressmen to bring about a chance to shake Coolidge’s 
hand ; office seekers ; demands for speeches, letters, and what not from people 
who as individuals are entirely good-intentioned, but in the aggregate are little 
short of murderous. 


Tue American Constitution may not be as perfect as its 
worshippers imagine, but it has one admirable feature, 
; namely the provision that on the death of 
a President the Vice-President automatic 
ally succeeds. Although this contingency 

happens too frequently the Party Managers never appear 
to select a Vice-President with the possibility in view of 
his occupying the White House. Except in the sensational 
case of Theodore Roosevelt, who was made Vice-President 
in order that he might be buried, Vice-Presidents are gener- 
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ally ‘“‘ safe,” not to say obscure, Party men, of whom the 
American public knows little and the outer world less. 
They are no worse on this account, and there is every reason 
to suppose that in the present instance Mr. Calvin Coolidge 
of Massachusetts will rise to the great occasion that fate 
has thrust upon him. He has two claims to fame. When 
Governor of Massachusetts, where he is highly respected, 
Mr. Coolidge broke a Boston police strikxe—in which we may 
be sure Irishmen were active—on the sensible and courage- 
ous ground that as public servants no police force had a 
right to strike. The new President’s other distinction 
is, that in an age of windbags, gasbags, blatherskites, gushers, 
and “hot-air merchants,” generally, he is a silent man, 
and of his taciturnity many specimens are in circulation, 
none of them being to his discredit. They show that he 
does not suffer fools gladly, which is the first desideratum 
in an American President. If he could reduce certain of 
his compatriots, whom it would not be difficult to name, 
to a silence similar to his own, President Coolidge would 
be a public benefactor. Everybody on this side of the 
Atlantic wishes him well in the titanic task he is tackling. 
He will not try and mislead the world into imagining that 
things are totally different to what they are. 


BriTIsH visitors to the United States, with whom the 
wish is father to the thought, and American tourists in 
; Europe, who succumb to their environment, 
constantly mislead public opinion concerning 
the international réle of the United States. 
_ This need not surprise us. It is only natural 

that apostles of the League of Nations, who originally 
commended that institution because the Americans were 
alleged to be enthusiastic about it and would, if we signed 
the Covenant, take a permanent interest in European 
affairs, cannot reconcile themselves to admit their error. 
They prefer to suggest that appearances are deceptive and 
that at heart the American people sympathize with Wil- 
sonian ideas and will manifest their “solidarity with 
civilization ” allin good time. Travelling Americans, finding 
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their country’s prestige at a low ebb in the Eastern Heni- 
sphere on account of the manner in which the Associate let 
down the Allies after being allowed to dictate and spoil 
the Treaty of Versailles, foster the illusion that their com. 
patriots still hanker after a League of Nations, if not after 
the League sitting at Geneva. When President Harding 
declared himself in favour of a World Court while simul- 
taneously repudiating President Wilson’s hobby—namely, 
the League—our optimists exclaimed: “I told you so!” 
The World Court could be plausibly represented as a half- 
way house to the League, and the repentant Republicans 
as now following in Democratic footsteps. Needless to add 
that the New York Correspondents of the British Press 
played their usual part. But our optimists have not merely 
deceived themselves—they have once more contributed to 
their own defeat. Just as they went far to kill the League 
of Nations in the United States by their wild enthusiasm 
on its behalf, which excited the suspicions of the suspicious 
American masses, who are invariably “agin” anything 
favoured by John Bull, so they helped to shatter any 
meagre prospects there may have been of the United States 
participating in a World Court, which, though suggested 
by President Harding, arouses almost as much antagonism 
in the Republican Party as did President Wilson’s unhappy 
League. At the end of this number will be found a notable 
speech by Senator Hiram Johnson scornfully denouncing 
the World Court as a thing the United States must not 
touch with a barge-pole. The speaker is one of the most 
powerful politicians in Washington, and anyone with any 
knowledge of American affairs recognizes that such opposi- 
tion within the Republican Party assures the failure of any 
attempt by the Administration to constitute a World Court, 
which, moreover, commands inappreciable support between 
San Francisco and New York. 


Ir is high time that Anglo-American Highbrows cleared 
their minds of cant and saw things as they really are. We 
may write off the United States as an international factor 
so far as Europe is concerned. The microscopic minority 
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of Americans who acknowledge that American statesman- 
ship is largely to blame for the present plight of the Old 
i World and who desire to see their Govern- 
ment shouldering some responsibility towards 
those who, so to speak, are ‘“‘in the cart,” 
simply don’t count at Washington. No Administration 
can or dare listen to them. Although their utterances are 
religiously cabled backwards and forwards across the 
Atlantic, these stray bankers and other travelled men “ cut 
no ice”? whatsoever in their own country, however sound 
may be their views. We only bemuse ourselves by listening 
to them. Men like Senator Johnson and the great body 
of Isolationists, whose opinions rarely reach this side because 
they do not favour the League of Nations, are the people 
with whom foreign nations have to reckon and from whom 
we may hope to learn what America is likely to do, unless, 
of course, we prefer to remain in a Fool’s Paradise. Without 
dogmatizing or setting up as prophets, our own impression 
is that the United States has no intention of doing anything 
for Europe beyond collecting the tribute which the Allies are 
committed to pay in respect of loans contracted in fighting 
a common enemy to a creditor who declines their goods and 
already possesses many more millions of gold than she knows 
what to do with. No one denies that the United States is 
entitled to her pound of flesh, though some of her debtors 
may be less easily skinned than ourselves, but many of us 
ask, without getting any answer, why with this huge millstone 
hanging round our necks did Mr. Lloyd George allow Presi- 
dent Wilson to waive all claims for Allied War Costs against 
Germany on the eve of the Armistice ? Echoes still answer 
“Why?” The latest American claim is for a trifling 
£50,000,000 sterling, being the cost of the American Army 
of Occupation on the Rhine, which was summarily with- 
drawn directly a difficulty arose. This may be good politics, 
but it is not magnificent. 


WE can discuss the attitude of the United States towards 
the League of Nations and the World Court without prejudice, 
because after our experience of President Wilson at the 
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Paris Peace Conference and other episodes, we came to 
the conclusion that it would be no advantage to Europe 
to have American politicians continually 
‘barging to affairs they have never under. 
stood and never will. Moreover, Americans 
are such gullible newspaper readers and such keen politicians 
that they can always be misled by systematic propaganda, 
and as they have no serious domestic issues to divide Repub. 
licans from Democrats and vice versa, every foreign problem 
becomes the battleground of party politicians. This makes 
any reasonable relations with any Washington Govern 
ment practically hopeless. Were the United States s 
ill-advised as to join the League of Nations, of which, thank 
goodness, there is no chance, every topic raised in the 
League would become a party issue in the States and 
treated accordingly. Republicans would repudiate anything 
assented to by a Democratic President. Democrats would 
reject any settlement by a Republican Goverment. Euro 
pean statesmen who protested would be given to understand 
that they were jackasses for not appreciating the intricacies 
of the American Constitution and for not realizing that 
the President of the United States is but the partner 
of the Senate in any treaty-making business. Europe 
may be in a bad way—the League of Nations may bea 
“‘ wash-out ’’—but neither would gain by becoming the 


pawn of Washington politicians and the bogey of the Hearst 
Press. 


Europe’s 
Escape 


Ir is common ground that the impending Imperial Con- 
ferences to which Mother-country and Dominions are 


equally looking forward, cannot leave things 
Common 


Ground as it finds them. We shall either go forwards [ 


or backwards. The British Empire—to give 
it its proper name now that the attempt of our Highbrows 


to label it “ British Commonwealth ”’ is fizzling out *—will } 


not remain as it is. All schools of thought recognize this. 
An abortive Conference, or one that in the supposed interests 


* See in this connection an excellent article in the current number of the 
Edinburgh Review on this monstrosity. 
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of sham harmony confined itself to pious resolutions that 
none of the conferring Governments intended carrying out, 
would give a serious set-back to the whole Imperial move- 
ment, discouraging all those who at home and overseas 
believe in co-operation and consolidation, and correspond- 
ingly stimulating detachment and separatism. Our Little 
Englanders, who, needless to say, are ardent Cobdenites 
just as every Cobdenite is at heart ‘“‘ agin the Empire ”— 
fully realize the situation, and are actively working to 
engineer a fiasco. If yet another Imperial Conference meets 
and separates without taking any practical steps towards 
the fiscal federation of the Empire, Dominions will inevit- 
ably draw the conclusion that nothing can be done on these 
lines, and we shall close what may be called “‘ the Deakin 
chapter’ in the history of the British Empire and open 
another chapter in which “ Reciprocity with Foreign Powers” 
will replace the present inchoate effort at Imperial Prefer- 
ence which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain sacrificed himself in 
promoting. It is a noble ideal to ali Britons with any vision. 
It is denounced as “sordid bonds” by those who, in the 
name of Free Trade, would drive the Dominions into similar 
bonds with foreign nations, friendly and hostile. We should 
regard this as a tragedy to our race that would immediately 
bring economic disaster and ultimately political misfortune 
by the impetus it would give to all those forces of disruption 
which are already sufficiently formidable. 


THE speeches of Mr. Bruce, the Australian Prime Minister, 
of Mr. Massey, the New Zealand Prime Minister, and latterly 

of General Smuts—whose local difficulties 
from “are thickening—indicate how anxious Over- 

seas Statesmen are to make the Imperial 
Conferences something more than a Picnic of Platitudes 
without concrete results. The attitude of some other 
Dominion Governments is more reserved, and there is con- 
siderable speculation as to the line that Canada may take 
at the Conference on the question in which she was a pioneer. 
The Manchester school makes little concealment of their 
hope and expectations that Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
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Canadian Prime Minister, a disciple of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
will repeat the rdle of that distinguished statesman who, 
at the Conference of 1907, helped the Cobdenites of Downing 
Street to queer the Imperial pitch by putting spokes in the 
wheels of Mr. Deakin and Sir Starr Jameson, whose splendid 
fight for Preference and Common Sense was among the 
most brilliant episodes in the whole history of these gather. 
ings. But with a Radical Government in power to whom 
anything Imperial was as a red rag to a bull, and with Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier administering douches of cold water to 
Australian and South African enthusiasm, nothing could 
be done. Happily to-day we have a different atmosphere 
in Downing Street, and despite our keen disappointment 
over the Government’s foreign policy, we cannot believe 
that the Prime Minister will allow any Cobdenite cranks 
or Little Englanders ensconced in his Cabinet to dictate his 
policy on Imperial issues. Let us make no mistake about 
it, the success of these vital Conferences depends mainly on 
the attitude of the Home Government. A strong lead, 
coupled with the evidence that the Mother-country was 
prepared to act as well as to think Imperially, would en- 
sure a long step forward being taken, and would do more 
for unemployment in the British Empire than all these 
misguided efforts to restart Germany as a World Power. 
To cultivate our great undeveloped Imperial estate is to 
promote general prosperity. To get Germany going is 
merely to lay the train of another war. Which is the more 
progressive’ policy ? 


ForeIen Po.icy is clearly the Achilles heel of the present 
Government, which in other Departments is making good 


in an _ unsensational, sober, and effective § 
Achilles Heel 


manner. Thus the Kenya problem (which 
had developed into an acute crisis, thanks to the infatuations 


of the Montagu school, which has immensely complicated | 


the Imperial position by conferring Dominion status on 
India) has been settled in as rational a manner as the cir- 
cumstance permitted. There is the inevitable outcry from 
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Indian politicians, who have been so pampered of late years 
that they proclaim the end of the world if they don’t get 
everything they want ; and though they have secured rather 
more than they are worth in Kenya, they have not yet 
captured the whole Colony. Lord Reading, the Viceroy, 
being a keen politician, is apt to take all other politicians 
too seriously, even in the East, where they are small beer 
in the eyes of all classes who know little and care less about 
Kenya, and are not interested in political agitation which 
only affects the froth of the towns. Neither the Home 
Government nor the Indian Government should sacrifice 
the well-being of the great majority of Indians to a micro- 
scopic minority of babus, lawyers, and fanatics, who, though 
skilful in wire-pulling and demonstrations, have small capacity 
to administer, and still less to govern. To hand the 300 
nillions over to them is to betray a sacred trust. We 
owe the Kenya settlement to the Colonial Office, which has 
to consider Dominion sentiment, and cannot put the whole 
Empire in the melting-pot to please an agitation, whose 
noise is out of all proportion to its numbers. It is a case 
of calling a big bluff. Another Department faced with a 
grave responsibility is the Admiralty ; but the First Lord 
has plenty of backbone, and will be supported by a strong 
Board in resisting the pretentions of the Air Ministry 
which, on the principle that ‘ there is nothing like leather,” 
conceives that all future war will be conducted in the air, 
if not confined to it. We are all for an adequate Air Force, 
but not at the expense of British Sea Power, on which the 


‘British Empire depends for its existence—to-day as yester- 


day and in all probability to-morrow. All our Departments 
are, however, interested in our having a sound and compre- 


fF hensible Foreign Policy, which is far to seek just now. 


It is not only in Western Europe that the Foreign Office 
has lost grip. Observe what it has brought on us in Turkey, 


» to say nothing of Russia. Neither the Colonial Secretary, 


the Secretary of State for India, the Air Minister, nor the 
First Lord can ignore the operations of their devastating 
colleague. 
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We make no apology for the persistence of the Nationg] 
Review on the subject of Mr. Reginald McKenna, whog 

accession to the Government as Chancelloy 
Mr. McKenna the Exchequer was universally regarded 
as a foregone conclusion against which it was idle to protest, 
But it is never too late to resist any blunder that has not 
been actually committed, as the event has again proved 
in this particular case. Though the odds on his appoint 
ment were overwhelming, it was worth while to utilize the 
delay in order to press the obvious objections against an 
arrangement that could not fail to shorten the life of the 
Baldwin Government. To many persons banking covers a 
multitude of sins, and the fact of a man being a banker 
is regarded as qualifying him for any position. We respect 
fully demur. Bankers, especially international banker, 
have already too much say in British policy, and ar 
partially responsible for the appalling mess _ successive 
Governments have made of Reparations. Mr. McKenna 
is, however, but a mushroom banker. Before entering the 
City, on the loss of his Welsh seat, he was for many yean 
a professional politician swallowing every shibboleth in the 
Radical programme. His views were, in fact, indistin 
guishable from those of Mr. Asquith—though he was les 
of an Imperialist than the former Radical Prime Minister— 
or Sir John Simon. Mr. McKenna was a Cobdenite, a 
Little Englander, the sworn enemy of the Church d 
England, with no comprehension of European affairs, and 
as blind as the rest of our Bourbons to the imminent 
German danger. He admittedly had one lucid interval 
in 1909, when his antagonism to Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Winston Churchill caused him to support the Admiralty 
Estimates against these Little Navyites, but there was no 
other, and he relapsed immediately afterwards. There is 
no evidence whatsoever that Mr. McKenna’s internment in 


the City and association with financiers has taught him; 


that wisdom in public affairs of which he showed few signs 
either as Home Secretary, whose administration accentuated 
the unpopularity of the Asquith Government, or as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and author of the E.P.D. Act which put 
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a premium on riotous extravagance in all classes. Towards 
the end of the Asquith regime in 1916, Mr. McKenna was 
reputed to be an active member of the Defeatist section 
of the Cabinet, whose depression gave Mr. Lloyd George 
his chance of supplanting his Prime Minister. 


SuRELY a Politician with such a record was prudent in 
retiring to dignity and opulence in the City of London, 
where, according to the City Editors, he cuts 

shes a great figure—possibly because, being a 
_ trained speaker, he can usually get the better 

of any discussion with the inarticulate, even when these 
hold the sounder view. It seems strange that, having 
found his vocation, the Chairman of the London Joint City 
and, Midland Bank should wish to return to the rough-and- 
tumble of politics, in which he had never shone. It was 
equally strange that a Conservative Government, which 
had with infinite difficulty shed the Coalition and discarded 
its Radical Ministers should seek to import a City Cobdenite 
to the Exchequer on the eve of the Imperial Conference, 
which all Conservatives worthy of the name sincerely hope 
may mark a final breach with that mouldy and paralysing 
creed. The Cabinet, it was said, needed “‘ strengthening,” 
but it could never strengthen any Conservative Ministry 
to introduce a Radical, who would forthwith become the cock- 
shy of all other parties, while his former colleagues would 
be able to make the place too hot to hold him unless, in 
order to ease the position of his new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Prime Minister capitulated to Cobdenism 
and sterilized yet another Imperial Conference. Happily, 
at the eleventh hour, our Party appears to have escaped 
the dilemma that must have arisen from this project, for 
though paragraphists continue to nourish the McKenna 
boom and declare periodically that he will yet attain 
Downing Street, more cautious commentators recognize 
that it is a coup manqué, and the names of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Sir William Joynson Hicks, and Mr. Amery 
have all been mentioned in connection with the Exchequer. 
So all’s well that ends well. Mr. McKenna could, if he 
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chose, be infinitely more serviceable to the community jp 
the City than in Parliament by fighting the German gap. 
rison and its pro-German confederates who have banded 
themselves together to transfer the burdens of the Great 
War from guilty German to innocent British shoulders 
Or again, he could be invaluable in opposing the contractor 
of the currency, who would “crucify mankind on a cro 
of gold.” 


PRoFESSOR KzryYNES has done such immeasurable harm 
to British and Allied interests by the Francophobia which 

, has become an obsession with men of light 
Deflation. and leading in the Manchester school, that 


substantial reparation is due from him. Unfortunately, 
he is less likely to be listened to on the one subject on 
which he talks sense than on the ninety-nine on which 
he talks nonsense. It would demand unusual courage, 
determination, and persistence to educate the Bourbons 
the Radical Party on any question they don’t wish to under. 
stand, and which runs counter to their pet prejudices, and we 


expect that before long Mr. Keynes will realize, like othen 
before him, that he is kicking against the pricks in explaining 
the currency problem to Liberal Summer Schools, and will 
elect to concentrate on more congenial and more popular 
anti-Ally and pro-Enemy “stunts.” Nevertheless, it was 
momentarily refreshing amid the rubbish inevitable at such 
gatherings to come upon his sane and sound remarks on the 
vital question of Deflation, on which an instructive dialogue 
contributed by Mr. Arthur Kitson will be found elsewhere 
in this number. After pointing out that there was no 
necessary connection between political catastrophe and 
the fall of prices, Mr. Keynes had the hardihood to inform 
the Liberal Summer School of Deflationists (see Nation, 
August 11th, p. 611). 


For the past eighteen months the authorities have been deflating; for 
the past six months political anxiety has been acute. Naturally, orders are 
postponed ; inevitably there is unemployment. Some fanatics think thst 
deflation is morally so admirable that unemployment is a price worth paying 
for it. But to deny that deflation tends to increase unemployment is pt 
foundly to misunderstand the working of our industrial system. 
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During recent months, employment in a great part of the world has been 
moderate to good; in another part deplorable. The latter consists without 
exception of the countries in which deflation has been taking place, namely 
Great Britain, Sweden, Holland, and Czecho-Slovakia. 

I argue, therefore, in the first place, that our existing industrial system is 
singularly ill-adapted to a policy of deliberate deflation, and that unemploy- 
ment to-day is due to a very considerable extent, not to the absence of markets 
or to the impoverishment of customers, but to a lack of confidence, arising out 
of many causes, in the existing level of prices. 

I argue, further, that this lack of confidence is in some measure remediable 
by a resolute policy on the part of the Treasury and the Bank of England. At 
any rate these authorities can refrain from deliberately aggravating the situation, 
and should not continue to act, as they have been acting hitherto, on the 
deflationary recommendations of the Cunliffe Committee. 


Our readers may be able to form some idea as to how 
matters are panning out in the Pandemonium across 

St. George’s Channel, as the Free State 
General Election will be decided while these 

pages are in the Press. We are relieved at 
being absolved from prophesying as to their upshot, as we 
have no conception as to what is likely to happen in the 
incalculable Island—whether, as some opine, the Cosgrave 
Government will sweep the country and reduce the 
Republicans to a ridiculous rump, or whether other parties 
will develop sufficient strength to necessitate some kind of 
“Coalition.”” That the industry of politics, if no other, 
flourishes in Tribal Ireland, is evident from the extraordinary 
competition of 377 candidates for the 150 vacant seats in 
Dail Kireann—to each of which a substantial salary attaches. 
These candidates are divided as follows among the principal 
factions of which there are already five—the Irish being 
nothing if not factious: Government candidates 109; 
Republicans 85; Labour 46; Independents 44; Farmers 
67. Whatever the result there is unlikely to be anything 
that other nations call peace. As the Labour Party is frankly 
Bolshevist and the Republicans are Anarchists, there seems 
no valid reason why they should not unite, and if they 
returned in any strength such a combination would compel 
the Cosgrave Party to coalesce with the Farmers, who in 
any other country would be a stable element, but in Tribal 
Ireland farmers’ sons, through having escaped the Great 
War, have done much of the murder and robbery. The 
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outstanding feature of the General Election—indeed, the 
only one that attracted any attention abroad—was the 


arrest of that pitiful charlatan, de Valera, on the platform | 


of his first meeting. Whereupon the Republicans brought 
out two schoolboys, namely, de Valera’s son and the son 
of Erskine Childers, to recite the speeches concocted for 
them by what the Morning Post Correspondent terms 
“* the hate-crazed harpies”’ behind them. Irish proceedings 
are beyond all epithets, but why we may ask do London 
newspapers pander to tribal vanity by publishing photo. 
graphs of these silly boys? We may be sure that Northern 
Ireland is closely watching the Southern asylum, because 
Ulstermen know that any Dublin Government in a sufficiently 
tight place might be tempted to try and escape from the 
impassé by declaring war, or rather warfare, on the North, 


GoLF is an unimpeachable recreation for middle-aged, 
sedentary, inactive people of both sexes. For responsible 

statesmen of all parties, for lady members 
Golf of Parliament, for newspaper proprietors, 
as for able editors who can no longer run about, for elderly 
or obese bureaucrats and comfortable bankers, there could 
be no better occupation unless it be bowls or croquet. But 
for the young, the active, the athletic, golf is a pitiful pursuit 
which, thanks to its abnormal advertisement, has become a 
widespread craze. It is largely responsible for our eclipse 
in better games, in which we shall ultimately be relegated 
to a permanent back seat if the younger generation divide 
their time between golf and motor cycling. It stands to 
reason that a walking game in which there is no conflict, 
no rallies, little movement, must be inferior from every 
point of view to almost any running game for the young, 
the strong, the healthy. Despite its present artificial 
popularity, we feel convinced that able-bodied Englishmen 
and Englishwomen will ultimately emancipate themselves. 
Indeed, we already note the first faint signs of reaction 
against the golf boom. It was a keen pleasure to hear the 
highly intelligent father of a most promising boy say 
recently: “I have promised my boy £21 on his twenty-first 
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hirthday if he can tell me that he has never touched a golf 
dub.” That is the right spirit. Many golfers admit that 

lf is ‘“‘a rotten game ”’—it is their own phrase—for the 
normal boy, but some schoolmasters have a weakness for 
what suits them, and encourage their pupils to play, and 
sheep-like parents acquiesce. We have nothing to say 
against golf north of the Tweed, where it is indigenous, and 
where the climate handicaps many other ball games, but of 
late years we have had much too much of it, and heard 
too much of it, in England, where it is an importation. 


Ir was a happy idea of our Lawn Tennis Association to 
return the compliment paid to Wimbledon this year in the 
competition of so many brilliant American 
Lawn Tennis players, by sending a team 
of our leading ladies to play in the United 
States. We must regretfully recognize after the wonderful 
exhibition of the “all court game” with which Mr. W. M. 
Johnston delighted us in capturing this year’s Championship 
with the loss of but a single set in seven rounds, to say 
nothing of the dazzling volleying of Mr. Vincent Richards 
and the hurricane hitting of Mr. F. T. Hunter, that for the 
moment England possesses very few male players with the 
intensive skill of the best Americans. But our best lady 
players can, under fair conditions, hold their own against the 
ladies of any other nation—apart from the unique Mlle 
Lenglen. The American ladies, headed by their last year’s 
champion, the redoubtable Mrs. Mallory, were a particularly 
popular feature at Wimbledon, and though they did not do 
themselves justice, good judges of the game realized that in 
their own country, under familiar conditions, they would give 
a very different account of themselves. Nevertheless, when 
it was announced that our team in the United States would 
consist of Miss McKane, Mrs. Beamish, Mrs. Clayton, and Mrs. 
Covell (née Howkins) we had every reason to anticipate a 
close contest even on American soil. But directly we 
realized that the visitors would without preliminary practice 
plunge into a first-class tournament as they left the ship— 
after ten days at sea—everyone with any knowledge of the 
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different climate, atmosphere, temperature, and other con- 
ditions of the game across the Atlantic felt that strangers, 
however skilful and sporting, were courting disaster, which 
it would be a miracle if they escaped. It was bad luck 
for our ladies and a lack of foresight in the organizers of 
the tour, who thus made themselves responsible for the 
loss of the whole series of international matches, in which 
our team won but a single set! The Americans invariably 
acclimatize themselves in any foreign country before con- 
testing championships, and the single occasion upon which 
Mlle Lenglen came to grief was when she incautiously 
ventured to play Mrs. Mallory in New York before she had 
recovered her land legs. By the courtesy of the Morning 
Post, to which Miss McKane is contributing interesting 
articles on the tour, we are enabled to reproduce her account 
of these Anglo-American matches at the end of this number. 
The American ladies are evidently very fine match players 
in their own country, and in the person of Miss Helen Wills 
they possess a prodigy, seeing that besides defeating our 
best players she has easily captured the American Chan- 
pionship from Mrs. Mallory—at the age of 17. 
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[ was endeavouring to devour the contents of a new work 

on economics, sent by a publisher, during a recent journey 

from Paris to Calais. But a somewhat fierce discussion 

between some fellow-travellers occupying my compartment 
vented me from completing my task. 

Eventually I was compelled to close my book and listen 
entirely to an extremely heated conversation. 

The discussion started between a well-known manu- 
facturer and a member of the Labour Party. Later a 
landowner joined in the fray, which continued until we 
boarded the Channel boat. I reproduce the conversation 
as far aS My Memory serves me. 

LaBouR MEMBER (addressing Manufacturer). How do 
you find trade?” 

MANUFACTURER. “ Rotten. I’ve been running my works 
for the past two years at a loss—merely to keep my best 
men from walking the streets. But unless trade soon 
revives I shall be compelled to shut down entirely. I had 
hopes that the change of Government last November would 
lead to some improvement. But the change from Lloyd 
George’s opportunism to Bonar Law’s do-nothingism was 
merely an exchange of tweedle-dum for tweedle-dee! Will 
the Baldwin Government do any better ?” 

L.M. ‘“ You’re quite right! That’s all it is. Things 
will never improve until we get a Labour Government in 

wer 

é M. “Labour Government! How will that improve 
trade ?” 

L.M. ‘A Labour Government will go to the root of 
our present economic troubles. We shall, in the first place, 
insist upon the French retiring from the Ruhr and shall 
withdraw all British troops from Germany. It is this 
interference with German trade that is playing the devil 
with British trade.” 

M. “I don’t quite follow you. How long is it since 
the French occupied the Ruhr?” 

L.M. ‘‘ Several months.” 

M. ‘“ Exactly. And how long is it since our present 
trade depression started ? Nearly three years ago, isn’t it ? 
And according to the published statistics we have had 
fewer unemployed since the French occupation of the Ruhr 
than previously !” 

L.M. ‘“‘ But you forget that the occupation of German 
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territory commenced immediately after the Armistice. And 
this affected our trade adversely by hampering German 
industries! The cursed Versailles Treaty is at the root of 
all our trouble!” 

M. “I am afraid your memory is somewhat faulty, 
For you have evidently forgotten that British trade was 
never so active or so promising as it was just after the 
signing of the Peace Treaty. This continued until the 
summer of 1920. Orders were pouring in from all 
quarters. Our factories were unable to cope with them. In 
spite of the factory additions made during the war, most 
manufacturers were planning further extensions after the 
Armistice. Our industrial leaders were expecting a long 
period of trade prosperity. And there was every reason 
for this belief. There was an enormous shortage of every 
commodity—the munitions of life—throughout the world. 
Look at the shortage of housing accommodation for example! 
In that field alone there was and still is a pressing demand 
sufficient to keep everybody busy in the building trades 
for many years to come. 

‘As for Germany’s trade suffering from the Allied 
Armies’ occupation, German statistics prove the very opposite, 
Never in German history has unemployment been so low 
as during the past three years, and never have her industries 
been more prosperous. I read some of the leading German 
papers regularly. And for the past two or three years I 
have seldom seen any advertisement asking for employment, 
whilst in every issue there are whole pages offering positions 
in every branch of industry.” 

L.M. ‘Yes, I’ve heard that before. But everybody 
knows that this so-called prosperity is spurious, just as 
ours was in 1919 and 1920. Germany is heading straight 
towards a terrible crash. Look at her marks! They’ve 
gone from a few hundred down to a million to the pound 
sterling! That doesn’t look like prosperity !” 

M. “ Again I fail to follow you. What do you mean 
by ‘spurious’ prosperity ?” 

L.M. ‘I mean that it cannot last.” 

M. “‘ But why not?” 

L.M. ‘‘ Because the foreign exchanges are so much 
against her.” 2 

M. ‘‘ You argue like a banker.” 

L.M. ‘ Well, and the bankers are right.” 

M. “My friend, you started by telling me that your 
party goes to the root of things. Well, I don’t think they 
do. I have yet to discover that any of your Labour 
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members in their economic discussions can tell the economic 
roots from the leaves and branches. I often read your 
Labour journals—the New Leader, the Daily Herald, Forward, 
and the New Statesman. I also read the Clarion, which I 


| consider by far the brightest, sanest, and most intelligent 


of all. All the statements you have made to me about 
German and British trade and the Versailles Treaty I have 
read in the speeches of Messrs. Clynes, Henderson, Thomas, 
Sidney Webb, Tom Shaw, Morel, and Ramsay MacDonald. 
And they all read to me like excuses—apologies for their 
own ignorance. 

“Their writings and speeches seem as though these 
men had been employed by the German Government to 
endeavour to destroy all friendly feelings between England 
and France, and give the British public the impression that 
Germany is a poor, misunderstood country—the victim of 
French greed and hate. 

** Perhaps they don’t mean to give this impression, and 
I don’t suppose they are conscious agents of Germany, 
but certainly they couldn’t act more for Germany if they 
were paid. And the irony of it is that there isn’t the smallest 
particle of evidence on which to base their statements. 

“Germany is a very prosperous and a very rich nation. 
During the war she suffered no such losses as those she 
inflicted upon the countries she ruthlessly invaded. She 
added enormously to her productive facilities and she is 
able to-day to compete successfully with any and all of 
her industrial rivals. The recent Fordney Tariff Bill was 
passed by the U.S. Government to prevent Germany under- 
selling American manufacturers in the American markets— 
in spite of the already high protective tariffs existing. If 
Germany continues to develop her trade and industries as 
she has done during the past three years, within the next 
twenty-five years she will control the foreign trade of the 
world, as she was on the road to achieving in 1914 before 
she started her infamous war of aggression. You Labour 
people only read one side of the story and that is the side 
that the paid agents of Germany are employed to tell you. 
You are the most gullible people on the face of the globe ! ” 

L.M. “I read the Daily Mail as well as the Herald.” 

M. ‘“ Yes, and you swallow all that the Herald tells 
you and reject most of the reports by the Daily Mail 
correspondents. Still, the Daily Mail is not infallible— 
neither is your precious Bolshevist Herald ! 

* But to return to the question of trade. You said 
the prosperity of Germany is ‘spurious.’ I deny this. 
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There is no such thing as ‘spurious’ prosperity. What do 
we mean by prosperity ? We mean first a great effective 
demand for goods accompanied by the manufacture and 
supply of such goods. Are the goods made and sold by 
German manufacturers ‘spurious’? Are the wants which 
these goods go to supply ‘spurious’? German prosperity 
—like that we enjoyed from 1918 to the summer of 1920— 
is as genuine and as solid as any similar period in our in- 
dustrial history. 

“‘ Tf by ‘spurious ’ prosperity you mean short-lived, then 
every period of prosperity in every country has been 
‘spurious ’ for the past century. For upwards of a hundred 
years we've had a succession of cycles, each consisting of 
a short period of trade briskness followed by a longer 
period of trade depression! The 1919-20 boom would 
undoubtedly have continued until now but for the policy 
of the Lloyd George Government—a boom which was 
deliberately killed by the Coalition Government and the 
Treasury officials under the Chancellorship of Austen Cham- 
berlain—who knows as much about finance as he knows 
of the real character of the Irish. 

“At the bidding of the international financiers, the 
Lloyd George Cabinet promised to destroy one-half of the 
people’s money for the purpose of lowering prices and 
raising the value of the pound sterling, and therefore adding 
to the values of all gilt-edged securities in which their 
money is invested!” 

L.M. “ Prices were far too high. The working man’s 
pound didn’t buy him more in 1919 than half-a-quid’s worth 
in pre-war days. Besides, how could we continue buying 
American goods when the pound was only worth three 
dollars and a half? Look at our losses in having to pay 
our American debt in pounds of that value! As Mr. Walter 
Leaf has recently pointed out, by raising the value of the 
pound we have saved over £200,000,000 pounds!” 

M. “ Didn’t I just now tell you that you talk like a 
banker? Far from going to the root of things as you first 
stated, you don’t touch even the surface. And, like all 
your precious leaders, your economics are self-contradictory. 
Labour wants both high wages and low prices—which, 
under Free Trade and the gold standard money policies 
(inherited from the Liberal Party)—is an impossibility. 
The currency deflation policy endorsed by Messrs. Thomas, 
Clynes, and Snowden has certainly brought down prices 
and it has also brought down trade, employment, and wages 
with it. What would not Labour give to bring back the 
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conditions existing in 1919 and 1920 before the slump 
started ? You clamour for cheapness, forgetting that cheap- 
ness under our present economic system means low wages, 
unemployment, and starvation. 

“You denounce strike-breakers as blacklegs and yet 
you insist on the free importation of the very goods which 
a strike is intended to hold up. If the public can secure 
all the goods required at low prices from abroad, what is 
the use of a strike? As to saving £200,000,000 on our 
American War Debt by raising the value of the pound, 
Mr. Walter Leaf omitted to say that the pound was raised 
because the Treasury had destroyed one-half of the Treasury 
notes and contracted credit. It is like the farmers burning 
half their grain in order to raise the price of corn. Would 
you agree that such a policy of sabotage was beneficial and 
enriched the nation ? 

“In 1920 we had £475,000,000 in Treasury notes in 
use. The Government have cut this down to about 
£250,000,000. Supposing the former were worth 10s. and 
the latter 19s., where does the ‘saving’ come in? But 
this is a mere bagatelle compared with the frightful losses 
inflicted on trade and industry, and the increased burdens 
of debt! Remember that everybody but the banker must 
buy money with goods and services. Hence the scarcer and 
dearer the pound, the more labour and the more goods 
one must give in order to buy the pound. In 1919 a mechanic 
could buy 2s. 6d. to 3s. with an hour’s labour. To-day 
the good mechanic is lucky to find employment at any price, 
and at most only gets ls. 6d. an hour. Now supposing 
this mechanic had borrowed £10 in 1919 when money was 
cheap. He could have repaid it with two weeks’ labour ; 
but if he has to repay it now, he would have to give three 
and a half weeks labour. That’s what has happened to the 
British public! The Government first issued millions of 
pounds of credit to the banks. Then it borrowed them back 
again as well as other credit when the nation was earning 
about £5,000,000,000 per annum. Since the Government 
started their currency contraction they have reduced the 
national income to about one-half of this, viz. £2,500,000,000. 
Our national wealth was then £30,000,000,000. By raising 
the value of the pound the Government have reduced the 
national wealth to about £15,000,000,000 and raised the 
national debt from a quarter to a half of the National 
Wealth!!! And your Sidney Webbs and Harold Coxs and 
Walter Leafs actually tell you this is safe, sane, honest, 
and saving! To me it appears to be the most gigantic 
robbery ever perpetrated.” 
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L.M. “ Well, we propose to wipe out the war debt by 
a capital levy!” 

M. “Yes, and you'll wipe out what trade and employ. 
ment there is left at present with it. Remember that the 
present national debt amounts to nearly one-half of the 
national wealth. The mere attempt or threat of making 
this levy will paralyse industry and throw millions of work- 
men on the streets. Have you or your leaders ever con- 
sidered who owns the larger proportion of the war bonds ? 
You'll find them owned by the financiers—both British 
and foreign. Your capital levy will mean handing over 
the control of most British industries to a gang of inter- 
national financiers! I don’t envy the lot of the British 
workman after the capital levy has done its work. British 
employers are at least human and can be appealed to, but 
international finance is a soulless machine—as ruthless as 
the German armies!” 

LANDOWNER. ‘“ What Id like to know is what’s to 
become of the British farmer. Lloyd George managed to 
bring about the greatest agricultural crisis ever known in 
this country. Fully 60 per cent. of the British farmers 
are either bankrupt or on the verge of bankruptcy. What 
does the Labour Party propose as a remedy ?” 

L.M. “Socialize the land and make you landowners 
get off the farmers backs.” 

L.O. ‘“ Yes, but that won’t settle the question. Even 
the farmers who own their own land can’t make farming pay.” 

L.M. ‘“ Well, if that’s the case, they’d better emigrate 
to the Colonies.” 

L.O. “ But the Colonial and American farmers are 
also complaining. I saw a statement only last week from 
an American journalist saying that probably 50 per cent. 
of the American farmers were insolvent as the result of the 
unprecedented fall in prices. One farmer in Dakota wrote 
to say he had sent four railroad car loads of potatoes to the 
nearest market and all he received after paying costs of 
transportation and sales commission was one dollar and 
35 cents—equal to about 34d. per ton!” 

“It’s a curious thing to me that you Labour people 
always fall back on the old Liberal Party’s remedies when 
driven into a corner. Emigration is the only remedy for 
unemployment offered by the Free Traders! Doesn’t it 
strike you as somewhat astonishing that none of our trade 
rivals—Germany and the United States—ever think of 
shipping away any of their population even during periods 
of trade depression ? ”’ 
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L.M. “ They are differently conditioned. We are over- 

They are not.” 
“Well, take Belgium. She has a somewhat denser 
iio than ours. And Germany is not far behind us. 
Neither of these countries has suffered as we have from 
uremployment and they neither indulge in the Free Trade 
or deflation folly. Further, if unemployment is the result of 
over-population, how is it that our sparsely settled Colonies 
are suffering just as badly as we are? Only last week I 
received letters from two of my old employees who went 
to Canada early in the war asking if I could find them jobs, 
as they had been idle for over twelve months!” 

L.M. ‘“ Well, what is your remedy ?” 

M. “TI have no cut-and-dried plan. But I claim to 
have a certain amount of common sense and I have had 
many years of experience, and I try to learn from such 
experience. When your Labour people tell us they are 
going to cure all our social and economic ills by applying 
the old, exploded theories of Cobden, Bright, and Peel, I 
smile and wonder why they expect to gather grapes from 
thorns and figs from thistles. 

“The three Liberal principles are Free Trade, the gold 
standard, and Internationalism, which is merely Pacifism 
in disguise. These came very near to causing the downfall 
of the British Empire. It was Pacifism that led the Asquith— 
Haldane—Lloyd George Cabinet to deceive the public regard- 
ing the German menace from 1908 to 1914, and allowed the 
nation to drift into war so shamefully unprepared! It 
was the same stupidly benevolent policy that led Sir Edward 
(Viscount) Grey to establish the suicidal Treaty of London 
after its rejection by the House of Lords, the result of which 
extended the period of the war fully two years with all its 
horrors, frightful losses of lives, and untold wealth. We 
now know that but for this hampering of our navy by the 
Asquith-Grey—Haldane group, Germany would have been 
starved of munitions the second year of the war. 

“Imagine what this would have meant. It would have 
saved Russia from the horrors of Bolshevism. It would 
have saved Serbia and Roumania. It would have saved 
us from being indebted to America for ‘ winning the war!’ 
And above all, it would doubtless have saved us from our 
recent nightmare—the Lloyd George Coalition regime— 
which has cost us in trade and money losses probably as 
much as the entire war! Our national debt would have 
been less than one-half of its present amount! All these 
evils we undoubtedly owe to Sir Edward Grey’s ‘ humanity ’ ! 
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“As for the other two Liberal principles, the ‘ golq 
standard’ collapsed as soon as the shadow of war first 
appeared and has never been revived, whilst Free Trade 
was found to have been so disastrous that the Liberal] 
leaders, Asquith and Runciman, rushed off in a panic 
to draft the Paris resolutions, and promised that ‘ never 
again’ should this country be exposed to the perils of 
free imports! The real test of political policies is durin 
a great crisis. And under this test all the fundamental 
principles of Liberalism failed! And I know of nothing 
more pathetic than to witness Mr. Asquith and his associates 
—under the whip of their pro-German financial supporters— 
compelled to resume their Sisyphean labours of trying to 
push these rolling stones uphill once more, knowing—as 
they must do—that another crisis will bring them crashing 
down on them ! 

“And these, together with the crazy theories of the 


German Jew Marx, are the foundations upon which you ~ }’ 


Labour people expect to build a new heaven and a new 
earth! The fact that your party gets its main recruits 
from Liberalism shows that you are merely wearing the 


old clothes of the Radicals. And my common sense tells , 


me that a Labour Government will only add one more to 
the long list of political party failures which have become 
so common in this country. . 

“The truth is, our orthodox economic theories are 
bankrupt, and it is time they were scrapped. The Govern- - 
ment should appoint a committee of real scientists—men_ 
like Professor Soddy—to formulate its economic policies 


in accordance with modern conditions. Our professional | 


economists are not scientists at all and do not understand 


the methods of science. They are merely journalists like | 


Maynard Keynes, Sir George Paish and Harold Cox. 
Economics can only attain the rank of a science when its 
principles and theories have been formulated in accordance 


with truth and not—as at present—to serve the interests | 


of a certain privileged class. But the root of the world’s 
economic troubles is finance. We can produce all and more 
than all the goods needed to maintain our population in 
comfort—if not luxury. But the means of distribution— 
finance—are chaotic. We can’t even collect Reparations 
from Germany—according to our financiers—without ruining 
ourselves! Finance is the dead hand that is laid upon 
industry. 

“It’s the same old story. Farmers, manufacturers, 
merchants, miners, workmen, in fact all the world’s real 
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wealth-producers are dominated by the financiers. We are 
merely puppets—marionettes—whose movements are con- 
trolled by strings pulled by the money-lenders, the big 
bankers, and those controlling credit. These men can make 
trade brisk or slack, can give employment and create unem- 
ployment, can make and unmake Governments, can create 
and prevent wars! They can win elections and dictate who 
shall be Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
They are far more powerful than monarchs or even Parlia- 
ments. They control the Press and therefore sway public 
opinion. They control education at both our universities 
and schools. No economic professor would hold his position 
a month after denouncing the Money Power. Your Labour 

liticians have to toe the line the same as the rest of the 
political gangs. Your Sidney Webbs, Phillip Snowdens, 
and Ramsay MacDonalds bow the knee to our Financial 
Baal as reverently as Lloyd George, Austen Chamberlain, 


‘Sir Robert Horne, and Stanley Baldwin. The Financiers 


don’t mind your ruining the landowners or the leading 


‘industrialists so long as you recognize the sacredness of the 


‘gold standard,’ bank credit, and Free Trade! They are 
the real rulers of this country, for they control both Cabinets 
and permanent officials, especially Treasury officials. No 
official can hold office in the Treasury Department if opposed 
by the bankers. The financiers don’t care a rap whether 
we have a Conservative, Liberal, or Labour Government 
in power so long as they control the Treasury and the 


-Government’s financial policy. And they will take good 


care that no Government obtains office unless this control 


remains in their hands.”’ 


By this time we had arrived at Calais, and the free 


| entertainment provided me terminated. 


ARTHUR KITSON 
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GERMAN SOCIALISTS AS THE DECOYS 
OF GERMAN MILITARISTS 


Lone before the war the Germans had persuaded them- 
selves that they were a super-gifted people and were therefore 
entitled to dominate other nations. Socialists, Pacifists, 
Idealists of various schools and Quakers notably preached 
doctrines of universal brotherhood and general peace, 
German Socialists and Pacifists joined in the chorus, 
While not attributing much importance to these amiable 
manifestations, the sincerity of such movements was not 
questioned by the rest of the world. To-day, however, 
we are face to face with quite a different situation. We 
now know that, however sincere in their origin, such move- 
ments have been and are now deliberately and very success- 
fully utilized for military purposes by our enemies. Some- 
thing of this was known before the war, but its purely 
military aspect was only and fully appreciated during and 
after the war. Socialists certainly had the best of reasons 
for knowing that the Germans were striving to rule auto- 
cratically the Socialist Movement throughout the world. 
They did not, however, realize how closely such Socialist 
domination was allied with the Bismarckian policy of 
military conquest. Nevertheless, in 1870, Karl Marx was 
accused, over and over again, of acting as if he were an 
agent of Bismarck. This and the autocratic behaviour 
of Marx and his co-worker, Frederic Engels, did more than 
anything else to break up the First International. 

Still the use that Socialism could be to the German 
military party did not at first stand clearly revealed. 
Had not Bismarck enacted his celebrated anti-Socialist law ? 
On the other hand, Ferdinand Lassalles, who founded the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany, was often in close 
consultation with Bismarck. The “blood and iron” 
Chancellor expressed his admiration for Lassalles, and said 
there was nothing in the Socialist doctrine of Lassalles to 
prevent the creation of a mighty German Empire. Finally 
Bismarck abolished his own anti-Socialist law and met the 
Socialist Party half-way by introducing the great National 
Insurance Law, which we have in England attempted to 
imitate. Bismarck, in response to Lassalles’s arguments, 
said that he was too old to study Socialism; but his law 
on compulsory insurance has often been qualified as a 
semi-Socialist measure intended to “dish the genuine 
Socialists.” 
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Thus gradually the relations between the German Social 
Democratic Party and the Imperial Government of Germany 
became more and more intimate. So admirably were the 
Socialists organized, as a vast civilian army, that they not 
only defeated the anti-Socialist law, but, when the great 
cholera epidemic devastated the port of Hamburg, the police 
gratefully acknowledged that had it not been for the very 
efficient aid of the Socialist organization, they would never 
have been able to cope with that appalling visitation. Of 
course this military discipline that rendered the German 
Socialists the best organized and efficient party was as 
ready to help the Government to fight the Allies as it had 
been ready to fight the cholera. And it must be said, in 
all honour to him, that at least one of their principal leaders, 
August Bebel, came over here to England and specially 
warned the leaders of the British Social Democratic 
Federation that if there was a war the German Social 
Democrats, without hesitation or exception, would fight 
toa man. There was no sentimental pacifism about them. 
Still, and in spite of all this and many other facts it would 
take too long to mention, the conduct of many German 
Socialist leaders came as a bitter disappointment to those 
who looked up to the Social Democrats of Germany as 
the most successful Socialists in the world. 

That a Socialist, of the military age, should realize 
the futility of resistance, and quietly, if not enthusiastically, 
join his regiment at the first call was only to be expected. 
But many of the prominent leaders volunteered for service 
of a nature which even a good patriot would hesitate to 
render. Scheideman, who had sat in the Reichstag as 
Vice-President, and was therefore the chief representative 
of the Socialist Democratic Party, actually organized for 
the Kaiser a secret service department whose mission it 
was to inveigle and bribe Socialist’ Parties in different parts 
of the world so that they should help to secure victory for 
German arms. The Socialist member of the Reichstag, 
Siidekum, was dispatched to Roumania and to Italy to 
bribe the Socialist Parties of those countries so that they 
should strive and prevent their Governments joining in 
the war on the side of the Allies. And then there was the 
ever-present corruptor ‘“‘ Parvus,” with his 70,000 tons of 
coals from the German State Mines, to bribe the Danish 
Social Democrats so that they might help Germany. It 
is notorious that many more German Socialists exploited 
their former popularity among Socialists and Revolutionists 
in different parts of the world to go among them, cajole, 
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bribe, and persuade them to act so as to render German 
victory more easy. 

While Socialist Parties throughout the world were 
denouncing the dangers of secret diplomacy, here were 
some of the world’s most prominent Socialists taking the 
Kaiser’s money to organize the deception and the corruption 
of fellow Socialists in various countries. That is ‘why the 
Germans, both during and after the war, have snatched at 
every possible pretext to bring about International Con- 
ferences and Congresses. It should be noted that, from the 
very first, the Germans strove to capture the Labour and 
Socialist Movements for purely political and Pan-German 
purposes. This was made manifest when the First Inter. 
national convoked its first international conference so ag 
to prepare rules for the proposed Association. The meeting 
took place on September 23, 1865, and was held in a room 
overlooking the Adelphi Terrace. By way of assisting 
to form an International Working Men’s Association, Karl 
Marx arrived with a bevy of Polish noblemen, and proposed 
that the Association should forthwith inscribe on its statute 
book its firm determination to drive the Russians out of 
Europe and beyond the Ural Mountains ! 

It happened, however, that Pierre Vesinier was present. 
He had been the private secretary of Eugene Siie and was 
afterwards elected member of the Paris Commune and 
edited its official journal. He was not at all impressed, 
and suggested it was absurd for a little group of men to 
talk of driving the great Russian people out of Europe and 
this, too, just at the moment when their Czar had liberated 
the serfs. The celebrated British Labour leader, the boot- 
maker, George Odger, was in the Chair, and ruled Karl 
Marx and his Polish aristocrats out of order. Thus the 
first effort to replace Labour questions by world politics 
of a pro-German description was not very successful. 
Would that the same could be said to-day, but there is 
no one in the Labour world now who is fit and willing to 
cope with the German propagandists. 

What Karl Marx began in 1865 has, with fluctuations, 
been continued ever since, and is still more rampant and 
successful to-day. When exactly the utilization of revolu- 
tionary movements for military purposes was first attempted, 
it would be difficult to say. Still it may be conjectured that 
this development dates back to March 20, 1848. On 
that historical occasion, at a time when many thrones 
were threatened and some actually overthrown, Ki 
Frederick William of Prussia placed himself at the head of 
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a royal procession formed in Berlin. The king, however, 
had hardly emerged from the Dorotheen Strasse when a 


} Republican and Socialist crowd separated him from his 


followers. Considering the prevalent excitement and the 
temper of the people, the king was in peril of his life had 
not a briefless barrister, known to history by the name of 
Stieber, sprang forward to his rescue. He had succeeded 
in obtaining work in Messrs. Schoeffel’s factory where he 
became a leader in the Socialist Movement, and his influence 
was so great that he was able to restrain the surging mob. 
Seizing a black anarchist and a red Socialist flag, he rode 
up to the king, waving them over his head and conducted 
him safely back to the palace. 

This the king never forgot, and his first care was to send 
for the man who had sheltered him within the folds of the 
flags of revolution and of anarchy. In vain the Prefect 
of Police warned the king that Stieber was a dangerous 
revolutionist : Frederick William thought Stieber had done 
more to save his life than all the police put together. In the 
course of two years a modernized department, with a 
specialized staff, was organized and placed under Stieber’s 
direction, secret service money being voted for the purpose. 
As Stieber proved to be a real genius, his fortune was made 
at a single stroke. After the campaign of 1866, Bismarck, 
Von Molke, Von der Goltz and others all recognized that 
Stieber was one of the principal authors of the Prussian 
victories, as he again proved himself to be during the war 
against France in 1870. In France, he had employed more 
than 30,000 agents, how many did he employ in England ? 
Stieber died before the last war, but the marvellous organiza- 
tion he had set on foot has survived even if it has lost some 
of its efficiency. 

Without examining in detail Stieber’s work and methods, 
it is urgently necessary to study how far they affect the 
present situation. Of course every Labour leader should, 
in self-defence, be well informed as to the manceuvres 
Stieber and his successors practised, and cannot know too 
many details. But, for the present purpose, it may suffice 
to point out that it is the employment of men from within, 
of revolutionary leaders themselves, such as Stieber, that 
constitutes the main feature of the Stieber system. Then, 
of even more importance, is the skill with which the paid 
agent keeps him or herself out of sight and makes others 
do the work without their suspecting, for a moment, that 
they are so employed. Indeed, many of these dupes are 
so unsuspecting that they are a source of constant terror to 
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the real agent. By failing to understand the ultimate 
effect of what they have been induced to say, they make 
themselves appear as if they were enemy agents. Should 
someone, intelligent enough, ask where the arguments or 
information had been obtained, the real informant might 
be discovered. So that the German propaganda has to 
be distributed with many precautions, only a little at a 
time, and through different channels. Above all, these 
Pan-German propagandists must be honourable, unsuspected, 
and unsuspecting British subjects. It stands to reason 
that if they had the smallest idea they were serving an 
enemy they would never do it so well, indeed, in most cases, 
they would not do it at all. Unfortunately our working 
classes are so innocent in such matters that they make 
ready dupes. Thus it is evident to anyone who will take 
the trouble to consider the facts published, that the British 
Labour Party by the speeches delivered, the congresses 
held, the resolutions carried are doing more to help the 
Germans than their own country or our Allies. 

If these facts are largely ignored in England they are 
more widely known in France. M. Poincaré himself, alluded 
to them in his speech at Stenay. The Times of August 13th 
last thus reports his words: After explaining how often 
France had declared she did not wish to crush Germany 
and annex territory, he said: 

**Then people look knowing in order to make France 
understand that they refused to be her dupe. For the most 
part the people who spoke in that way were, without 
knowing it, under the influence of Germany, and echoed the 
propaganda of Berlin. Other astute people, who, in 
similar circumstances, would themselves have pursued the 
policy which they attributed to France, and in their hearts 
considered France was foolish not to cherish these designs. 
But to either France could only repeat: 

*** No, we do not dream of crushing anybody, we do 
not say ‘“delenda Germania!” We do not wish to take a 
single sod of earth which does not belong to us.’” 

Of course to a petty little kingdom like Prussia, which 
by dint of wars and annexations had become a mighty 
Empire, to refrain from annexing, when it is easy to do so, 
is something beyond comprehension or belief. But France 
has learnt a different lesson from the disastrous results of 
the Napoleonic Wars. Indeed the Treaty of Versailles is 
a vast and noble scheme for liberating conquered and annexed 
peoples. How many nations or races have Russia, Turkey, 
Austria, and Germany herself had to liberate. But the 
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enemy propaganda, seeking every means to break up the 
Alliance, utilizes all its agents to spread the impression 
that France intends to annex some portion of Germany. 
The work, however, with which I was entrusted during 
the war, placed me in an exceptional position to confirm 
the absolute truth of the words uttered by M. Poincaré. 
France would not approve the forcible annexation of German 
territory. This I venture to affirm because, with the 
approval and assistance of both the French and British 
Governments, I organized, between August 1915 and 
August 1916, fifty great Anglo-French demonstrations in 
France and in England. 

Some explanation to show the importance of these large 
and enthusiastic meetings is necessary. Their success was 
enhanced by the help given by Labour organizations and 
by the strict observation of the truce of parties. Every 
class was represented, but the working class constituted 
the majority of the audiences. In France I took over the 
Right Hon. John Hodge, M.P., the Right Hon. George H. 
Roberts, M.P., and Mr. J. A. Seddon, who had been president 
of a recent annual congress of the British Trade Unions. 
Our object was to explain to French popular audiences 
what the British working classes were doing for the war. 
In England, I brought over Lieutenant George Weill, who, 
as @ member of the Alsatian Social Democratic Party, 
had represented Metz in the Reichstag and had been con- 
demned to death for serving in the French Army. Then, 
also, straight from the battlefields of the Somme, I had 
Private Cabannes, one of the leading French Socialist 
organizers and speakers. In the vast gardens at the foot 
of Edinburgh Castle, in the large St. Andrews Hall of 
Glasgow right on to Newcastle, Sheffield, Manchester, Leeds, 
Norwich, Leicester, South Wales, and of course in several 
parts of London, we held some twenty-five large meetings 
and I translated into English what the French speakers 
said. In France, I translated into French and into English 
all the speeches made. 

We had several meetings in Paris, but this was no mere 
Parisian demonstration. In the north we met at Rouen; 
far away south we met at Marseilles, Toulon, and Bordeaux. 
In the far west at Brest, Rennes, and Le Mans. In the 
centre at Lyons and Vienne, and other places wide open 
from each other. In all these towns we generally held 
our meetings in the largest hall, opera-house, or theatre 
available, and were welcomed by crowded, unanimous 
audiences. The truce of parties, L’Union Sacré, was well 
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observed. All were eager to hear about the British effort 
and especially how the working classes were helping in 
the war. And in France, or from the French when they 
were in England, the message was the same. 

The French always declared they were fighting for the 
cause of freedom. They were fighting against Prussian 
militarism which had corrupted the Germany of Goethe 
and Schiller, as Jaurés once said. Yet, and however ardently 
they strove to defeat the German invaders, they were 
absolutely opposed to an “‘ Alsace-Lorraine ad rebours.” It 
was said Bismarck himself had disapproved of the forcible 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine and considered it a blunder 
if not a crime. The French, if victorious, would be careful 
not to commit a similar blunder @ rebour. They would 
never do, the other way round, what the Germans had 
done when they annexed Alsace-Lorraine. Thus 
@’ Alsace-Lorraine a rebours was the cry at all these wonderful, 
these thrilling Anglo-French demonstrations. This surely is 
the moment to remember and to revive what was said and 
so keenly felt during the heat of the war. 

That Germany should free herself from the incubus of 
Prussian militarism must be the hope of all friends of peace, 
but no Frenchman would prepare future war by imitating 
the Germans when they annexed Alsace-Lorraine. To 
this I can bear witness. My experience as the interpreter 
and organizer of the fifty big Anglo-French demonstrations 
briefly described above enables me to do so. But these 
spontaneous and earnest outbursts of feeling were soon to 
be followed by innumerable manifestations of organized 
treason. It was in Prussia, for a Prussian king, that the 
Stieber system of deception and corruption was organized, 
which to-day, as M. Poincaré said, made people echo 
** without knowing it,” the “‘ propaganda of Berlin.” The 
enemy origin of these insidious methods of misguiding a 
people can be detected if carefully observed. Unfortunately, 
it is very rare, in this country, that anyone will take the 
trouble to do so. Thus, for instance, there is a regularity 
about the effects produced that suggests organization and 
discipline. What is bona fide and spontaneous manifests 
itself in an irregular manner. It is not easy to recognize 
a guiding hand if it does not exist; and if it does exist 
it does not conceal itself. But when we are dealing with 
an enemy manceuvre then some of his agents are apt to 
betray themselves by going too far and overdoing the thing. 

This was notably the case during the recent and important 
Socialist and Labour International Congress held at Hamburg. 


| 
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This obviously was a Pan-German gathering, but its real, 
though hidden, motive was not so evident. At the same 
time some may think that the cleverness shown was perhaps 
a bit too clever. Is it not going too far to allow dupes to 
boast of having been duped. Nevertheless several British 
delegates boasted and even allowed their boast to be published 
in the Press that care had been taken to appoint an admini- 
strative committee to sit in London and, with one single 
exception, to be composed entirely of British members. 
This was considered a great compliment! As a matter 
of fact it was just the reverse. Naturally the one exception 
is the key to the situation. Dr. Frederic Adler is an Austrian 
Jew, and it seems as if the object of the congress was to 
see how far the German agents had succeeded in engendering 
indifference to what is going on in the Balkans. Therefore 
an English committee who knew nothing about the Balkans 
was the least likely to interfere, and a Jew bred and born 
on the Danube would know all the local conditions so well 
as to be easily able to guide the blind Britishers. 

The object of the Hamburg congress was further betrayed 
by the original text of the resolution that would open the 
door to an aggressive German policy in the Balkans. This 
let the cat out of the bag too crudely, but the time devoted 
to tone it down sufficed to disclose the real and therefore 
hidden purpose. Had the delegates of the French Socialist 
Party been present they might have found out the true 
meaning of the congress, particularly as the Czecho-Slovacs 
would have told them. So by a most dishonourable 
manceuvre they were prevented from attending. Then it 
was comparatively easy to practically deprive Czecho- 
Slovakia of her vote. Having secured the absence of such 
Frenchmen as are not under German control the Germans 
were not mistaken in relying on the blindness of the British. 
The resolution was carried letting loose the dogs of war in 
the Balkans. 

When it was thus shown that the Allies were not likely 
to interfere, the Bulgarian coup d état followed on the 
8th and 9th of June. Bloodshed in and about Plevna 
ensued. Zankof and a pro-German ministry was installed 
in office in Sofia, and the Bulgarian Prime Minister, who had 
stood by the Allies, was shot down and killed. At the same 
time, a desperate attempt was made at Belgrade to assassinate 
the Yugo-Slav Prime Minister because he is also too inclined 
to side with the Allies. Contrary to the Treaty of Neuilly, 
pro-German officers were recalled and reinstated in the 
Bulgarian Army, and the danger became so urgent that 
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King Alexander had to cut short his visit in Roumania go 
as to return hastily to Belgrade. The long-standing Meme] 
difficulty assumed a more acute aspect. This is a very 
important military question. The Germans aim at cutting 
the Poles off from the sea. They want to keep a corridor 
open to effect the junction of the German and Russian 
Armies when the time comes to cross the Rhine once more, 
The representative of Lithuania at Berlin issued, in defiance 
of the Conference of Ambassadors, a Statute of Autonomy 
for Memel. It was manufactured at Berlin, the population 
of Memel knew nothing about it. 

Much more could be said, but this may suffice for the 
moment, to show how closely connected are Labour and 
Socialist Movements to military preparations made by the 
many thousand spies, agents, and propagandists first 
organized by Stieber. They have continued the war against 
the Allies with all the more activity now that a peace has 
been signed they never sabres to observe. 


ADOLPHE SMITH 
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DOWNING STREET’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
THE ENTENTE 


This is no time for mincing words, because we all know that civilization is 
facing another war. 

Pleasant as it is to be with you to-night, I wish I were in England to tell 
the people how great was Germany’s hate for Britain in the war. If Britain 
could only realize that at this moment Germany regards her as her greatest 
foe, she would not, for reasons of home policy, break the unity of the Allies, 
ghich is the sole hope of civilization—(Mr. James W. GERARD, former 
American Ambassador in Berlin, in a speech in New York on August 15th.) 


We have no right to be surprised at anything that may 
happen in these amazing times when so many lunatics 
appear to be at large, and are, moreover, usually able to 
get the ear of Governments presumably sane. Nevertheless, 
it is astonishing that it should be necessary for any 
Englishman to set out afresh the case for the Entente 


(ordiale between France and Great Britain, the value of 
which was common ground among thinking people on 
both sides of the Channel long before the war came to 
vindicate their view by demonstrating that the cause of 
European civilization pre-eminently depended on this great 
defensive combination, which during that life and death 
struggle also embraced Italy and Belgium and the rest 
of the noble company of Allies who saved themselves 
and ourselves and the world at large from the hideous 
fate of being Pan-Germanized. But with Lord Curzon 
allowed to run amok in foreign affairs, with the melancholy 
results that meet us everywhere from China to Peru— 
conspicuously in Turkey, Russia, Germany, and several. 
other places—Sir Valentine Chirol has done well to remind 
the British public of those elementary facts which it might 


‘have been hoped would by now be fully assimilated by 


able editors and even by responsible statesmen. 
There is no greater living authority on foreign affairs 
i European affairs—than Sir Valentine, who 
has the advantage, rare among Englishmen, of being a 
master of both the French and German tongues, and what 
is immeasurably more useful, he possesses an unerring 
comprehension of German and French psychology. As 
the Berlin Correspondent of The Times before the South 
African War, he enjoyed to an exceptional degree the 
confidence of the German Government, which, mistaking 
its man, doubtless hoped, as in the case of many other 
writers, to use him as a subconscious German propagandist. 
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It was the inside knowledge he then acquired, coupled with 
the many dirty tricks of German diplomacy, that opened 
his eyes to the true inwardness of Pan-Germanism and 
taught him to read Prussianized Germany as a book, 
He left Berlin realizing that the single hope of saving Europe 
from the catastrophe towards which Megalomania wag 
heading was for Germany’s threatened neighbours, Russia 
and France on the one hand, and Great Britain on the 
other, to compose differences which, if persisted in, could 
only contribute to the hegemony of the Mailed Fist, and 
which were accordingly assiduously stoked up by the grand 
Agent Provocateur of Berlin. . 

Subsequently, as Foreign Editor of The Times, Sir 
Valentine Chirol played a notable part both as an educator 
of British statesmen on subjects on which most of them 
are pathetically ignorant, as also in preparing public opinion 
for the new orientation in British policy of which the Anglo- 
French Agreement of 1904 was the starting-point and the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 the continuation. On 


these, as on many other vital international issues, as one 


of the most honourable, high-minded, and discreet members 
of his profession, he was unreservedly trusted by Ministers 
and diplomats, and rendered national services of which 
needless to say there has never been any adequate 
recognition. They were all the more valuable because, 
being immune from the conceit and self-complacency of 


the Mandarin as from the vanity which is a common 


complaint among journalists, Sir Valentine avoided the 


limelight and the advertisement which is found indispen- | 
sable by the majority of active participants in public affairs, |. 


Sir Valentine Chirol and his colleague, Mr. George 


Saunders—the courageous Times Berlin Correspondent, who 


during many years withstood the pressure and braved 


the insults of the German Government *—Mr. William Lavino, _ 


Times Correspondent in Vienna and afterwards in Paris, 
backed up by such well-informed men as Sir Rowland 


Blennerhassett—who knew all that was worth knowing . 


about Germany and the Germans—and Mr. H. W. Wilson 


of the Daily Mail, were the men who made the policy of 


the Entente with France possible. 


* Mr. Joseph Chamberlain told me that on one occasion he was approached 
by the German Government with the suggestion that he should use his 
influence with the Walter family to get Mr. Saunders replaced by some more 
amenable” correspondent—but that on cross-examining his German inter- 
locutor as to Mr. Saunders’ “ offences,” he had formed a high opinion of 
the Times Berlin Correspondent, whom he subsequently saw. 
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Public opinion responded to their lead—which be it 
remembered, was supported by organs in a vastly different 
mood from what they are now, such as the Westminster 
Gazette and the Spectator—thanks, in no small degree, to 
the enthusiasm and genius of Lord Northcliffe, who was 
ever a firm believer in the Entente Cordiale, of which his 
brother Lord Rothermere is to-day the foremost champion. 
British Governments had no option but to de-Germanize 
themselves, and to follow the Press, though unfortunately, 
as the Civilized World learnt to its detriment in 1914, 
Pacifism was sufficiently strong among Politicians not only 
to prevent the Entente from being converted into a 
Defensive Alliance, but actually to paralyse it as a diplo- 
matic instrument at the crisis of the crisis in July-August 
of that year when the Asquith Government deemed itself 
debarred from returning a plain answer to the plain question 
posed by German aggression and pressed upon us by France : 
“What will Great Britain do in the event of an unprovoked 
German attack on France or Belgium ?”’ To this Downing 
Street could only murmur the classic phrase: ‘‘ We shall 
wait and see.”” This was not good enough for France, but 
it was good enough for Germany, who not unnaturally 
inferred that we should wait too long to see anything, 
except the dismemberment of France and the annexation 
of Belgium. 

The Entente had been created by thinkers and writers 
as the one serious preventive of war. It was stopped from 
functioning by so-called statesmen, of whom one of the 
most obstructive then, as now, was Mr. Lloyd George, 
who as Chancellor of the Exchequer and head of the Pacifists 


in the Cabinet constituted himself the mouthpiece of that 


same “‘ City ’°—probably a handful of international money- 
lenders—who then as now were playing Germany’s game 
and exploiting the fears of the more timid denizens of 


- Downing Street. Our Accepting Houses (containing scarcely 


an English name among them) were stuffed with outstanding 


German Bills of Exchange, to the tune of £50,000,000, 


which in 1914 was a considerable sum, just as nowadays 
some of our Joint Stock Banks may be loaded up with 
depreciating German securities which makes them 


practically German agents by placing them at the mercy 


of Hugo Stinnes, who has been gradually conceded a position 
in Lombard Street that would enable him to engineer 
a panic, the mere thought of which petrifies our financiers, 
whose terror percolates to Downing Street. 

It devolved on M. Poincaré, then President of the 
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French Republic, to test the Entente in those fateful closing 
hours of July 1914, when peace hung by a single thread, 
Every effort to extract a positive pledge from the British 
Government having failed, M. Poincaré made a direct 
urgent personal appeal to the British Sovereign for a sign 
that might at the twelfth hour give pause to the homicida] 
maniacs of Berlin. This appeal took the form of a letter 
sent by special messenger across the Channel and taken 
in person to Buckingham Palace by the French Ambassador 
late on the night of Friday, July 3lst. One cannot read 
the President’s words without emotion even at this distance 
of time. France was in grave peril, but as always M. Poincaré 
kept his head. He realized as at the moment British states. 
men could not or would not, that it was a common danger 
shared by both our countries that only a common effort 
could meet. He told King George that the French Govern- 
ment had information from Germany of military movements 
‘especially in the immediate neighbourhood of the French 
frontier” that were being “pushed forward every day 
with fresh vigour and speed,” that 


France resolved to continue to the very end to do all that lies within her 
power to maintain peace ; has, up to the present, confined herself solely to the 
most indispensable precautionary measures. But it does not appear that her 
prudence and moderation serve to check Germany’s action; indeed, quite 
the reverse. We are, perhaps, then, in spite of the moderation of the 
Government of the Republic and the calm of public opinion, on the eve of the 
most terrible events. 


The French President declared : 


from all the information which reaches us, it would seem that war would be 
inevitable if Germany were convinced that the British Government would not 
intervene in a conflict in which France might be engaged. If, on the other hand, 
Germany were convinced that the Entente Cordiale would be confirmed, in case 
of need, even to the extent of taking the field side by side, there would be the 
greatest chance that peace would remain unbroken. . . . It is, I consider, on the 
language and the action of the British Government that henceforward the last 
chance of a peaceful settlement depends. ...I am profoundly convinced 
that at the present moment the more Great Britain, France, and Russia can 
give a deep impression that they are united in their diplomatic action, the 
more possible will it be to count upon the preservation of peace. 


The King, as a Constitutional Monarch, deemed it incumbent 
on him to entrust the reply to this poignant appeal to His 
Majesty’s Ministers, and though as Prime Minister, Mr. 
Asquith is necessarily debited with the authorship that 
ensued, we must in fairness remember that it was the fear 
of losing Mr. Lloyd George and the Pacificist majority of 
his colleagues in the Cabinet—of whom some had _ been 
actively intriguing with the Germans, while some were 
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conspiring to form an alternative Government with Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, the pro-German Labour Leader— 
that inspired the humiliation put on the Sovereign advised 
to sign the miserable reply that was sent to Paris on the 
eve of the greatest war in human history. While express- 
ing his appreciation of the sentiments that had moved 
M. Poincaré to write, his anxiety concerning the European 
situation and his admiration at “the restraint which you 
and your Government are exercising in refraining from 
taking undue military measures on the frontier,’ the King 
was made by his Ministry to declare “as to the attitude 
of my country, events are changing so rapidly that it is 
dificult to forecast future developments; but you may 
be assured that my Government will continue to discuss 
freely and frankly any point which might arise of interest 
to our two nations with M. Cambon.” This letter was 
dated August Ist, the very day on which Germany began 
issuing ultimatums. 

The former Foreign Editor of The Times is clearly the 
proper person to restate the case for the Entente upon which 
our present Foreign Minister—with the acquiescence of his 
colleagues and the enthusiastic backing of The Times— 
has declared war for reasons that have not so far been 
disclosed and at which few Englishmen can guess as the 
whole operation is so manifestly contrary to British 
interests, and Ministers for all their eloquence are unable 
to adduce so much as a plausible argument in favour of 
their strange policy upon which their Press champions 
are equally inarticulate. Anyhow, The Times is the right 
place for Sir Valentine Chirol’s lesson in the A B C of 
European politics, upon which contemporary statesmen 
and journalists are so painfully and perilously innocent. 
It almost looks as though what for convenience may be 
termed “‘ Eton and Harrow statesmanship ’—however well- 
meaning and disinterested—is not equipped to cope with 
those Continental problems to which conscious rectitude 
alone does not supply the key. To deal to any useful 
purpose with Frenchmen and Germans you must have some 
working knowledge of their idiosyncrasies. You must be 
able to distinguish between them. Many of our troubles— 
including the Great War—have occurred because our “ Eton 
and Harrow” or “Oxford and Cambridge” Politicians 
insist on regarding the Germans as though they also were 
Etonians and Harrovians or Oxford and Cambridge men 
animated by the public school and. university spirit, and 
imbued with similar traditions, This is a psychological 
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blunder. Germans—i.e. the only Germans who count jn 
Prussianized Germany—are totally unlike Englishmen, 
Scotsmen, or Welshmen of any class. There are, indeed, 
no two nations more dissimilar from one another than 
Great Britain and Germany, which politically have nothing 
in common. But as our leading politicians of all partigg 
seem mentally, morally, and physically unable to gr 
this truism, our dealings with Germany, in peace and in 
war, consist of one unbroken series of “‘ floaters,” which, if 
persisted in, must inevitably land the world in another 
and yet more horrible war. 

Our quarrel with France—or, rather, Downing Street’s 
quarrel with France, because neither the man in_ the 
street in this country nor his wife have any quarrel 
with France—arises from France’s inability to share the 
official British view of Germany and the Germans, 
The French Government and the French people know it 
to be false. They realize that the brunt of the blunder 
of “sparing Germany ”—now that the Great War, alias 
the Eton and Harrow Cricket Match or the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race is over—would again fall on 
them. France appreciates what should be equally obvious 
to Downing Street—that the Germany with whom she has 
to reckon and live alongside of is a nation of bullies who 
understand two things only, namely, giving orders to in- 
inferiors or taking orders from superiors. Germany will 
be top dog unless she is under dog. She can never be equal 
dog because pace our sentimentalists—who are unconscious 
victims of German propaganda—equality is not a conception 
that enters into the German mind. There is no equality 
among Germans. There can be no equality between Germany 
and other Powers. Italy learnt this bitter lesson while the 
ally of Germany during the years preceding the war. The 
experience caused her to remain neutral when the storm 
burst. Austria-Hungary only learnt it during the war— 
hence her present plight. 

The Bourbons of Downing Street, who have learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing, have never understood 
the outside fringe of the problem of Pan-Germanism of 
which no man is more ignorant than Lord Curzon, 
despite his ability, industry, eloquence, and wonderful 
mastery of the details of many subjects. He is now too 
proud to learn, but our present Prime Minister suffers from 
no false pride and if he would read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest Sir Valentine Chirol’s exposition of the 
Entente in The Times of August 15th, as a man of intelligence 
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and public spirit, who only seeks to do his duty, and has 
no arriére pensée or compromising city connections, Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin must see that the path marked out for the 
Government in his Foreign Minister’s portentous dispatch 
will promote none of those “pro-British”’ interests which 
the House of Commons was lately exhorted to make its 
chief care. 

Sir Valentine’s letter is rendered all the more 
impressive by the fact that, although it traverses 
the foreign policy which at the moment finds favour in 
Printing House Square—to the no small chagrin of many 
of The Times’ oldest and most faithful readers—there has 
been no semblance of an attempt, either editorially or 
otherwise, to meet an argument which is doubtless regarded 
as unanswerable. The depressing part of the business, 
from the Conservative point of view, is that under a 
Conservative Government which replaced the Coalition 

ly because of the latter’s anti-French and pro-German 
bias—neither of which can be pro-British—there should be 
any need either for Sir Valentine Chirol or any other man 
in his own words to “ bid us pause before we finally proceed 
to scrap the Anglo-French Entente and give an impenitent 
Germany the satisfaction of seeing us do for her with our 
own hands, within less than five years after the war, what 
she herself failed to do before the war—and lost the war 
because she had failed to do it.” The least hint of any such 
calamity should suffice to forestall it. But with Lord Curzon 
as he is, supported by a dangerous clique of anti-French 
cranks in the Ministry, with a bureaucracy reeking with 
Defeatism and la haute finance in active liaison with Hugo 
Stinnes—with our Radical Party as eager as ever to sell any- 
one who looks like a friend to anybody resembling an enemy, 
and a Labour Party only anxious to go one worse than the 
Radicals on all material points—it is imperative to recall 
the realities of the international situation, so that whatever 
may happen higher up, the Conservative rank and file at 
any rate may avoid the German booby traps which have 
an irresistible attraction for Front Benchers of every 
denomination. 

As the former Foreign Editor of The Times recalls, 
for ten years before the war Germany devoted herself to 
trying to divide France and England, hoping to bully 
the former out of the Entente, or to wheedle the latter 
into giving a pledge of unconditional neutrality in the event 
of a Franco-German war that would have nullified it. 
Considering the mentality of our Parliamentary statesmen, 
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it must surely count for righteousness to our pre-war 
Foreign Minister (Sir Edward Grey) and his Prime Minister 
(Mr. Asquith) that they did not succumb to this temptation, 
Had he occupied either of their places, one may be sure 
that Lord Curzon would have fallen. The National Review 
never joined in decrying Sir Edward Grey’s pre-war 
diplomacy,* because any other British Foreign Minister 
would in those particular circumstances have done appreci- 
ably worse. He was surrounded by pro-German and Pacifist 
colleagues who were hand in glove with Von Kuhlmann and 
other sinister personages. Some of them actually went 
behind his back to the German Embassy, at times of acute 
diplomatic tension, to undo the good effect of his resistance 
to the blackmailers of Berlin. Nevertheless, he managed 
to keep his end up with the minimum of support from the 
Cabinet and to remain loyal to the Entente, and it was 
in no small degree, thanks to the confidence inspired by his 
character, that Great Britain eventually found herself one 
of a formidable fighting Alliance instead of being isolated 
in a hostile world, as must infallibly have happened had 
the Curzonian methods been in vogue. To sacrifice friends 
to enemies was not the Grey policy, with the result that 
our friends outnumbered and ultimately overcame our 
enemies. Sir Edward Grey did not deem it his duty to be 
continually lecturing Powers with whom it was in British 
interests to preserve close and cordial relations, nor did he 
regard pinpricking as among the functions of the Foreign 
Office. But, then, he was never “a very superior person.” 
His tenure of office during the critical years 1905-14 
was one of the few strokes of luck that this country has 
enjoyed this century. Under different auspices we might 
have been left alone in the world with our “superiority” 
and by now the German flag might be floating over Bucking- 
ham Palace—Hindenburg and Ludendorff would certainly 
have got to London had Berlin succeeded in destroying 
the Entente and setting France and England by the ears, 
How explain Lord Curzon’s animosity towards an instru 
ment that has served us so well and has been a very 
bulwark of Civilization? It is true that he had no hand 
whatever in making the Entente. But that is no sufficient 
reason for wishing to destroy it. Does anyone outside 
the county asylums imagine that Pan-Germany has 
relinquished any of her former ambitions? Why should 
she, seeing that the Allied and Associated Powers under 


*We say nothing of the statecraft that neglected the preparations of its 
policy before the war, or that in the war conducted a half-hearted blockade, 
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the guidance of the great and good President Wilson and 
his monumental colleague Mr. Lloyd George, did every- 
thing from the hour of the Armistice onwards to spare 
Germany the legitimate penalties of defeat and to enable 
German Militarism to escape the humiliation of uncondi- 
tional surrender on the field for which the Great German 
General Staff—then a prey to panic—was ripe after the 
sensational achievements of Allied arms, of which in that 
annus mirabilis the lion’s share fell to the British, though we 
should never forget that it was the presence in France of a 
great and ever-growing American host that permitted Marshal 
Foch to conceive and Field-Marshal Haig to strike. 

Unhappily, American statesmanship, like British 
statesmanship, proved wholly unequal to rising to the 
glorious opportunity of establishing permanent peace, that 
the Allied and Associated Powers owed to their Fighting 
men and the brilliant leadership in the field. Indeed, it 
would be hardly an exaggeration to say that everything 
went wrong with the Allied cause from the moment the 
“cease fire’? sounded on November llth, and Allied poli- 
ticians replaced Allied sailors and Allied soldiers as the 
arbiters of our destiny. 

All pro-Germans on both sides of the Atlantic who had 
necessarily lain low while Kultur and Civilization were at 
death grips instantly mobilized as on behalf of their 
Spiritual Home, while the rest of the weary world not 
unnaturally reacted after its stupendous and prolonged 
efforts.  Germany’s friends set to work to create an 
atmosphere favourable to the Fatherland’s cause. It rapidly 
enveloped President Wilson and took complete possession 
of Mr. Lloyd George, both of whom were easy victims of 
propaganda, partly through their bad judgment of men 
and partly through their reluctance to listen to any opinion 


that did not corroborate conclusions at which they had 


already arrived. Both reverted to type from the artificial 
position into which they had been forced by circumstances 
as War Leaders—roles for which neither had special 
qualifications beyond in the one case a copious command 
of copybook maxims, and in the other a varied and vigorous 
vocabulary that enabled him to discuss any topic. 
Germany, having been beaten to her knees, would, 
after the ignominious collapse of her “invincible army,” 
and still sorrier scuttle of the All-Highest War Lord to the 
safe seclusion of Holland, have gratefully accepted practi- 
cally any terms that the Allies deigned to offer. No terms 
should have been offered that did not include a triumphal 
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march to Berlin, which would probably have done more 
to perpetuate peace than any other measure that could 
have been devised. The Germans had not forgotten how 
they had treated the demoralized Russians at Brest Litovsk 
or the luckless Rumanians at Bukarest only a few months 
earlier. Nor had there been any concealment as to what 
victorious Pan-Germany would have done to the Allies— 
had English women and French women been left so much 
as their eyes to weep with, they might have considered 
themselves fortunate. France and Great Britain would 
both have been turned into ‘convict settlements ”—the 
description given by Allied diplomats of the terms imposed 
on Rumania. 

The ruse of proclaiming a “‘ German Republic” served 
its purpose by permitting President Wilson and a sufficiency 
of Americans to imagine that the Ethiopian had changed 
his skin and the leopard its spots, and that henceforward 
chastened, penitent Germany would behave like any other 
self-respecting Republic, devoting the rest of the century 
to atoning for the crimes of the Imperial regime, and 
repairing the wanton damage done by “ the ex-Kaiser and 
his militarist clique’? to whom the entire catastrophe of 
the world war was conveniently debited by superficial 
Washingtonians. {The “ German Imperial Government” 
Jhad during the year 1917-18 become a vicious and 
dangerous organization in the eyes of President Wilson, 
who regarded himself as its appointed destroyer; but the 
moment the nomenclature was changed and ‘a German 
Republic” was proclaimed, ex hypothes: world was 
made safe for democracy,” and provided a League of 
Nations were grafted on the Peace Treaty, American 
purposes in entering the war would be achieved. Men of 
formule are dangerous in international affairs because they 
are usually prepared to sacrifice the substance to the form. 
This was President Wilson’s failing, rendered all the more 
fatal when it transpired that he was as completely out of 
touch with his own countrymen as with European peoples 
and European problems.; But he was not alone to blame 
for subsequent fiascoes. / 

While the American President was hypnotized by “ the 
evolution of the German Republic,” the British Prime 
Minister was, or pretended to be, petrified by the bogey 
of Bolshevism, which acquired all the more ascendanc 
over him through its affinity to ‘ Limehouse politics,” 
Pro-Germans exploited Mr. Lloyd George’s apprehensions, 
asseverating that should the Allies be “‘ too hard on poor, 
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dear Germany ’—who was now “down and out,” and 
only asked to be allowed to live and repent—she would 
have no alternative but to “turn Bolshevist,” and with 
Germany as a base Bolshevism would speedily overrun 
Western Europe, submerging France, Belgium, Holland, 
and ultimately England. Such was the legend invented 
five years ago by the English friends of Germany to afford 
“broad-minded ” British statesmen an excuse for tempering 
the wind to the shorn lamb and for resisting any attempt 
by the representatives of devastated countries to “ unduly 
unish”’ a contrite Fatherland who, if “reasonably treated,” 
would become an ornament of the comity of nations. It 
was suggested by sycophants in his entourage that 
Mr. Lloyd George should be “the Castlereagh” of the 
Paris Peace Conference, protecting a fallen foe against 
“vindictive ’’ treatment. But Castlereaghs are born and not 
readily made, nor would it be easy to pick out any man less 
suited by temperament, by tradition, or by talents, than 
the Coalition Prime Minister for this delicate and difficult 
role. As a Castlereagh, Mr. Lloyd George was a decided 
failure. He was too much addicted to intrigue and “stunts” 
to acquire in Paris the influence which his eminent predeces- 
sor had gained a hundred years before in Vienna. 

Between them the American President and the British 
Prime Minister indubitably lost the peace—whatever 
opinions may be entertained as to their respective parts 
in winning the war. By Americans generally this is regarded 
as a matter of comparative indifference. They had only 
had a small dose of the war, and their facile optimism 
enables them to believe that the fate of Europe is immaterial 
to them, as the United States is rendered invulnerable by 
distance and by its immense population. But it certainly 
concerns us, because whatever our “ splendid isolationists ” 
may say, all our history is there to prove that the destiny 
of England is intimately bound up with that of the 
Continent. It was the instinct of self-preservation that 
drove us into’ the war in 1914, as it had coerced us into 
many previous European adventures. Moreover, we are 
much nearer the Continent in a strategic sense to-day 
than we were yesterday, thanks to the development of 
under-water and overhead attack, which may become the 
most formidable branches of aggression. To pretend that 
because we are an island we can safely ignore Europe, 
and that it does not matter to us what happens to 
Belgium, Holland, or France, is to write ourselves down 
aS asses. 
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England has always had Allies abroad. She must have 
Allies to-day. They will be no less vital to her in the future 
once Pan-Germany feels strong enough to wreak itg 
vengeance on the nations—conspicuously this country— 
that unexpectedly robbed her of victory five years ago 
and. wiped her out as a world power—though in their short- 
sightedness they left her home sources of strength practically 
intact, while by their encouragement of Bolshevism in 
Moscow the victors in the great war provided “the Revenge” 
with an appalling hinterland of man power to draw on in 
any renewed trial of strength. 

Thanks to there having been sufficient sense in Paris 
and in London from the year 1900 onwards, France and 
England were found fighting on the same side when fourteen 
years later Prussianized Germany set out to conquer 
Europe. By dint of unheard of sacrifices and at ruinous 
cost they ultimately succeeded, with the aid of Allies, in 
putting the enemy on his back, where for the time being 
he lies. But make no mistake—Germany remains Prussian- 
ized, and though for the moment she is under an industrial 
Junta, rather than a militarist Junta, all in good time 
the helmet will reappear and “the frightful adventure” 
be resumed, unless the Germans, who are a nation of 
realists, are convinced that it would be in the nature of a 
forlorn hope, by the continued solidarity of the combination 
to which Europe owes its escape from convict existence 
in 1914 to 1918, and upon which salvation will be equally 
dependent hereafter. 

It is nothing less than astounding that there should be 
found any personages with any pretension to pass for 
statesmen in Paris or in London to resist any conclusion 
so obvious as the value of the Entente to both these 
nations. In fairness to France it must be said that with 
the exception of M. Joseph Caillaux there is, so far as one 
knows, no conspicuous French politician who does not 
regard it as the corner-stone of French policy. That it is 
vital to France goes without saying. If the last war did not 
teach Frenchmen that, it taught them nothing. It is 
equally vital to England. We then learnt that our frontier 
is not on the Channel, but on the Rhine. Would any pro- 
minent British politician of any party repudiate the 
Entente ? Not openly. That would be too unpopular. But 
while some are busily discrediting it by representing France 
as “‘ impossible ’’—because forsooth she needs security and 
Reparations—Lord Curzon and his clique, through thought- 

lessness or tactlessness, or from some other undisclosed 
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motive, would effectually pin-prick it to death in their 
forgetfulness of all the cogent considerations which Sir 
Valentine Chirol marshals in such convincing and impressive 


fashion. 

The Anglo-French Entente was the rock upon which German ambitions of 
world dominion were wrecked, and Germany knows it. All that she can hope 
to do at present is to evade, as far as possible, the penalties of defeat imposed 
upon her in the Treaty of Versailles—a treaty which, whether all its provisions 
were or were not wise, was far more lenient than any treaty she would have 
imposed upon the Allies had she been victorious, and, as we know, far more 
lenient than the treaties which she did actually impose upon Russia and Rumania 
in their hour of defeat at Brest-Litovsk and Bukarest. But Germany knows 
that all her hopes are bound up with her success in dividing England and France, 
and it is to that end that she has directed her whole policy since the withdrawal 
of America, which left her face to face with the two great Western Allies, and 
at the same time sowed the first seeds of distrust between them by giving England 
an opportunity to drop her defensive treaty with France as soon as the Franco- 
American Treaty was rejected at Washington. The British Government acted 
within the letter of their rights, but it rankled the more in France because it 
was only on the strength of those two defensive treaties, and chiefly of the 
British treaty, that M. Clemenceau was able to overrule the objections of the 
French General Staff to some of the provisions of the Versailles Treaty, inade- 
quate in their opinion, for French security. 


As this admirable and authoritative writer, whom none 
of our Highbrows, Mugwumps, and Axe-Grinders have 
dared to contradict, points out, the New Germany perilously 
resembles the Old Germany, yet it is on the assumption 
of their divergence that British Foreign Policy is to be 
cast into the melting pot by the International Intriguers, 
who at this moment—though we devoutly hope only for 
the moment—have stampeded a Conservative Prime Minister, 
and are pulling every wire on behalf of the Fatherland. 


Germany has put on a democratic fagade, but behind it those who pull the 
strings to-day are very largely the same as those who pulled them in pre-war 
Germany—with this difference, that the industrial magnates occupy the front 
line to-day, with the militant Junker caste content to occupy for the moment 
the second line behind them. The military party still holds that the German 
armies were never conquered, but they have been persuaded by the industrialists 
that the first German revanche can and will be won by German brains and 
German productivity in the international field of economic competition, if only 
Germany can reduce Reparations to a negligible quantity. These masterful forces 
have now got their own man in as Chancellor, Dr. Stresemann, one of the most 
violent Pan-Germans and haters of England during the war. It was they who 
were quick to see that Reparations would be the Achilles heel of the Entente. 
For, though Mr. Lloyd George had been the first to encourage vast expectations 
in France by his electioneering speeches at the end of 1918, and had himself 
helped to swell the amount enormously by insisting on the inclusion of war 
pensions, the two countries soon began to look at the question from different 
angles of vision. Behind the German smoke screen of inflation the English 
saw chiefly the loss of valuable markets for their declining trade in a bankrupt 
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and chaotic Germany, whereas the French saw the permanent and essentia) 
wealth of Germany, her forests, her railways, her agriculture, her vast industria} 
plant intact and steadily developing, and the German national debt bei 


wiped off, at however prodigious a cost, by the depreciation of the currency, 


whilst the Allies were left to bear their own undiminished war burdens, and 
France in particular to repair her ravaged territories. 


As Sir Valentine Chirol observes—that such an observation 
should be necessary indicates in what a fog British states. 
manship has lost itself—the French occupation of the Ruhr 
extracted from Germany “the first semblance of concrete 
proposals for discharging her obligations,” though they 
were so framed that once more the partners in the Entente 
differed as to their value and drifted still farther apart. 
The British Government precipitated a crisis by its dis- 
ruptive Note, issued within three days of the bellicose speech 
of Dr. Cuno, the German Chancellor, who could not but 
regard it as a justification and encouragement of the policy 
of passive resistance which is responsible for any incon- 
veniences Germans in the Ruhr are suffering. 

Are we anxious to become the ally of our enemy and the 
enemy of our ally? Is this at the back of Lord Curzon’s 
mind? Is this the goal towards which City and Bureau- 
cratic marplots and all the sinister forces erupting behind 
the scenes would drive an unsophisticated Prime Minister 
wandering about in worlds unrealized’? ? We don’t pre- 
tend to understand either the motive or the meaning of 
our Foreign Minister’s voluminous Notes, to which no clue 
can be found in any Ministerial utterance, or in the inspired 
articles which uphold without explaining our mysterious 
policy. It is fortunate that Downing Street has to deal 
with a man of M. Poincaré’s personality. He remains 
calm, level-headed, lucid, and tenacious. A more excitable 
man would long since have exploded under all the pins that 
have been driven into him by British Ministers and their 
journalistic satellites since January. As M. Poincaré has 
not been expelled from the Ruhr by passive resistance, he is 
unlikely to be lectured out of it by Downing Street. We 
say frankly and unreservedly that it is a British interest, 
no less than a French interest, that the French Prime Minister 
should remain firm. Indeed, he could not do otherwise 
even if he shared Lord Curzon’s disapproval of his own 
policy, which, as all the world knows, M. Poincaré pursues 
because he believes everything else having failed, that it 
is the only method of bringing Germany to book. As Sir 
Valentine Chirol, who has been at pains to study French 
opinion at first hand, inquires : 
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Will Lord Curzon’s sermon break the determination of the French Govern- 
ment or of the French nation, which is practically solid behind M. Poincaré— 
all the more solid, too, one may be sure, for the campaign of abuse and vitu- 
peration poured out upon him by a section of the British Press, now once more 
frankly pro-German, for which the only parallel I can recall is the campaign of 
the German Press against M. Delcassé in 1905 as the French author of the 
Entente ? The French are in the Ruhr, and it is idle to imagine that they 
will be got out of it except by the capitulation of Germany—or by force. What- 
ever British Ministers may say, their Note is bound to encourage Germany’s 
resistance, and to lead her to expect, and probably demand before long, some 
practical proofs of our goodwill towards her, whilst the superadding of an Anglo- 
French feud to the Franco-German feud can but extend and aggravate the 
European confusion from which our own economic situation suffers. 


The admirable writer we have quoted so copiously ends 
with an appeal to his countrymen, which though without 
any influence on the curious combination engaged in 
wrecking the Entente, will not be lost on the great majority 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen, Scotsmen and Scots- 
women, who are determined to prevent the perpetration of 
a blunder that would be worse than almost any crime. 


If we suspect France of having an eye now to security rather than to 
reparations, ought we not to remember that the scrapping of our defensive 
treaty with her was a great temptation to her to look for other and more sub- 
stantial safeguards ? Is it not time, too, to cease talking of our Allies’ war 
debts to us as if our advances to them had been normal financial transactions 
entered into under normal conditions, whereas they were just subsidies which 
we could not possibly have withheld at the time, even if we had been told not 
not to look for repayment, because they were essential to the maintenance 
of the Allies’ armies in the field, without whom we, as well as they, would have 
lost the war. What useful purpose can be served by offensive and misleading 
comparisons between the war indemnity exacted by Germany from France in 
order to cover the whole cost and more of the 1870 war, and the Reparations 
now demanded from Germany for wanton and deliberate destruction wrought 
by her in the occupied territories ? 

Let us try to see things not merely from our own point of view, but from 
that of an Ally who fought for four and a half years shoulder to shoulder with us 
for our existence as well as for his own. Then there may be some chance of 
inducing France to see things also from our point of view. I do not by any 
means hold France altogether blameless for the estrangement which has grown 
up between us. Let us, however, have the courage and the honesty to admit 
the share of blame, whether heavier or lighter, but in either case very consider- 
able, which rests upon us. Then we may expect to find France better disposed 
to discuss the share of concessions required from both of us to extricate Europe 
from the confusion in which we are all floundering. 

The Entente is not, and never has been, a boon conferred by us upon France 
which we might withhold from her without damage to ourselves as soon as we 
thought her undeserving of it. It has been a pact of common sacrifice and 
common salvation, and is still the one binding instrument by which we can 
ensue peace without jeopardizing the most vital and costly fruits of the war. 


L. J. MaxsE 
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Now that Anatolia has been freed from invaders and that 
the signature of peace is an accomplished fact, the Turkish 
Nationalist Movement is entering upon a second phase, 
Union Sacré, concentration upon the war, is giving place 
to party manceuvres and to a diversion of interest towards 
internal problems, both political and social. The main 
facts of the first phase are probably familiar to English 
readers. The internal situation, as it is now developing, 
will be new to them, partly because it is only just shaping 
itself and partly because it is not easy to follow except 
from inside the country. Some account of it may therefore 
be of interest at the present time, especially as the outcome 
of these internal political developments will very likely 
determine the foreign policy of Turkey, including her relations 
with Great Britain, not merely for the next year or two 
but possibly for a considerable period. 

Before proceeding, however, to the main subject of this 
article it may be convenient to touch briefly on the ante. 
cedent events. 

The story begins with the Armistice concluded at Mudros 
on October 30, 1918. The terms were agreed upon on 
board a British warship by Admiral Calthorpe and Réouf 
Bey, at that time Ottoman Minister of Marine and now 
Prime Minister at Angora. The document signed by the 
two parties was published at the time in the British Press 
and is sufficiently well known. At the same time, it was 
amplified by conversations, of which minutes were taken, 
and the political leaders of Turkey soon came to the con- 
clusion that British policy was apparently not shaping itself 
in conformity with the spirit of the agreement which these 
conversations had expressed. Turkey recognized and 
admitted that she had been vanquished and that she was 
bound to carry out the Armistice terms. On the other hand, 
she, i.e. her leaders speaking for her, claimed ordinary fair 
treatment and, especially, treatment in accordance with 
the principle of self-determination which had been proclaimed 
so long and so loudly by the Allies. The publications of 
the Turkish—Wilsonian League caused merriment at the Paris 
Peace Conference, but the evaporation of the Fourteen 
Points did not amuse the Turks. 

The military defeat of Turkey at the end of the war had 
been so crushing, and her collapse so complete, that she had 
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given up all hope of political independence and was looking 
desperately for a kind master. At the present moment it 
js the fashion for the Turks, when they meet an Englishman, 
to thank England ironically for having saved them from 
themselves. “‘A touch of kindness and magnanimity,” 
they say, “on England’s part after the Armistice might 
have converted Turkey into a second Egypt.” They are 

teful to us for having administered the one stimulus 
which could drive an exhausted nation into renewing its 
struggle for existence. This stimulus was, of course, the 
landing of the Greek troops in Smyrna in May 1919. By 
opening up a prospect even worse than the experiences of 
the last few years, it persuaded leading and patriotic men 
that Turkey’s only salvation lay in organized resistance, and 
after nearly four years this resistance ended in successes 
which can hardly have been dreamt of by the originators 
of the movement. The Greek landing was the principal 
incitement, but it was powerfully reinforced by the regime 
established under the Allied occupation in Constantinople, 
an occupation which existed in fact from the very outset, 
though it was not provided for in the Armistice terms and 
was not officially inaugurated until March 1920. The 
Turkish population of Constantinople found themselves 
treated as ‘‘ natives,” while individuals marked down as 
undesirables by the occupying authorities were summarily 
arrested and deported to Malta. Certainly in this place of 
detention they could contribute nothing for the moment 
to the national cause. Whether they would have thrown 
themselves into it if they had not been deported can never 
be known. The one undoubted fact is that they emerged 
as convinced advocates of an actively anti-British policy. 
Since their release they have reinforced their compatriots 
in Anatolia, and their distrust of Great Britain has been 
making its mark upon the policy of Angora. Réouf Bey, 
together with others, served his apprenticeship in Anglo- 
phobia at Malta between the signature of the Armistice 
and his appointment to the Premiership. 

The Angora Movement was started by leaders who were 
fortunate enough to escape the clutches of the English 
and the Greeks. The chief credit falls to Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, but the name ‘‘ Kemalist” gives too narrow a view 
of the national revival in which he has been the principal 
figure. Tribute must be paid to his personal courage, his 
drive, and his military ability, while his powers as a speaker 
and a conqueror of men’s minds should not be left out of 
account. He did not, however, carry the movement through 
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alone and unaided. He had able collaborators, on both 
the political and the military side. The stimulus supplied by 
the policy of Great Britain and by the Greek invasion affected 
the whole nation from politician to peasant, and procured 
Mustafa Kemal the backing necessary for carrying through 
so desperate a task. Later on, the gradual but stead 
shifting of the military balance in favour of the Turki 
forces, the support of Soviet Russia, and the change in the 
policy of France, all contributed to encourage the nation 
to hold out by bringing it step by step towards the realization 
of its aims. 

These aims were formulated in the National Pact of 
January 1920. They were substantially realized in the 
autumn of 1922, when the Greeks were driven out of Anatolia 
and the Allies pledged themselves to restore Eastern Thrace, 
These events did not, indeed, bring about a settlement in 
themselves. They were a preliminary to the protracted 
negotiations only completed in July of this year, but ever 
since that moment the odds have, on the whole, been in 
favour of a settlement more or less in accordance with the 
Turkish terms, and with that settlement effected, the shift 
of interest towards internal politics referred to at the 
beginning of this article has become more pronounced at 
Angora. 

At the moment when Angora had extended its authority 
over the whole of Anatolia, the sovereignty of the nation 
was represented by the Grand National Assembly, in which 
was vested both legislative and executive power. The 
Assembly is represented by its President (Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha). The Ministers (Vekils or “‘Commissars”) are 
elected severally by the Assembly, not appointed either by 
the President or by the Prime Minister, and it follows that 
there can be no collective Cabinet responsibility. Nor is 
this principle of the appointment by the Assembly confined 
to the Ministers. For instance, the Turkish delegates at 
Lausanne were the Assembly’s and not the Government’s 
nominees. At the moment of victory, party divisions 
were not prominent, since the raison détre of the Assembly 
and the object of each and every member of it was the 
realization of one programme—the National Pact. 

Soon, however, as the National Pact approached realiza- 
tion, internal divisions began to make themselves felt. 
The personal jealousies and rivalries common to all Assemblies 
rose to the surface, and declared themselves under cover of 
a great issue of principle—viz. the abolition of the Sultanate. 
This tremendous innovation was carried through summarily 
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gg soon as Constantinople came under Angora’s administra- 
tive control. The old Government of the Sublime Porte, 
which had dragged out its last years as the tool and pensioner 
of British policy, was liquidated, the office of Sultan was 
suppressed, and the Caliphate, hitherto combined with it, 
was relegated to a severely “spiritual”? sphere. According 
to the resolution in the Assembly, by which these con- 
stitutional changes were effected, the Caliph was henceforth 
to be selected by the Assembly from among the members 
of the House of Othman, and the sovereign body promptly 
availed itself of its new prerogatives by declaring Vahid- 
ed-Din deposed from the Caliphate as well as from the 
Sultanate and by designating Abdul-Medjid as Caliph in his 
place. These were energetic measures, but Mustafa Kemal 
soon began to realize that the traditions and institutions 
of five centuries could not be abolished by a stroke of 
the pen without provoking opposition and creating reaction. 
Discontent gave personal jealousies their opportunity, and 
the discontent increased as the administrative problems of 
the emancipated regions demonstrated the appalling shortage 
of efficient governors and administrators. Angora, jealous 
of power and suspicious of the conservative tendencies of 
educated Turkish society in Smyrna and Constantinople, 
as well as of the clerical element throughout the country, 
deliberately carried on the civil and judicial administra- 
tion through men sent out from the interior. In most 
cases these public servants were ignorant and incapable, 
with the result that little or nothing was done to create 
order out of chaos. Complaints began to pour in, and 
the Constantinople and Smyrna Press did not render to 
Mustafa Kemal and his party that whole-hearted support 
in home affairs which might have been expected from it. 
Concurrently with this, the surviving political leaders of 
the defunct Union and Progress Party, who had been dis- 
credited ever since their policy had brought Turkey to 
disaster, began to drift back from their various places of 
exile. Among them were Hussein Djahid the editor of 
the Tanin, Djavid the financier, Rahmy the independent 
minded and pro-Ally Governor of Smyrna during the war, 
Kara Kemal the Minister of Food, Midhat Shukri the 
Secretary-General of the Committee of Union and Progress, 
etc. Their renewed presence in the country, and the silence 
which they maintained, caused uneasiness in Angora. This 
may come as a surprise to English readers, for, in England, 
opponents of the Turkish National Movement are fond of 
saying that this is only the Committee of Union and 
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Progress under another name. This allegation has the 
falseness of all half truths. It is a fact that the Commit 
like the Nationalist Movement, set out to achieve Turkish 
National independence, and it is also a fact that almost 
every member of the Nationalist Party has been a member 
of the Union and Progress Party at an earlier stage in hig 
career. They may thus fairly be described as “ pupils” 
of the Committee of Union and Progress, but very few of 
them belong to the group by which the policy of the Com. 
mittee was formed and its affairs administered. Indeed, 
their chief negative asset was that they had not happened 
to be members of this group, and had therefore not shared 
in the responsibility and discredit for the débdcle of 1918, 
The men who were now returning were representatives of 
the Committee of Union and Progress in its narrower sense, 
and the new men and the old were bound, in the circum- 
stances, either to come to an understanding or to fall foul 
of one another. 

The Grand National Assembly was due automatically to 
dissolve at the conclusion of peace, but at the beginni 
of April a motion for the immediate dissolution of the 
Assembly and the election of a new Assembly within two 
months was suddenly introduced by certain members of 
the “ First Group,” i.e. the party of Mustafa Kemal. This 
motion followed immediately upon the mysterious assassina- 
tion of Ali Shukri Bey, a noted Opposition deputy. It 
was adopted by the Chamber forthwith, and Mustafa Kemal 
thus appealed to the country without waiting for the con- 
clusion of peace, but at a moment when his power and 
prestige were presumably at their highest. He was only 
following the example set by Mr. Lloyd George in his coupon 
election of 1918. 

Mustafa Kemal’s party organization was rapidly pushed 
forward. It had already been initiated several weeks 
earlier under the name of ‘* Mudafa-i-Houkouk ” or “‘ Defence 
of Rights,” and within a fortnight of the new motion its 
programme was made public. 

It was evident that the only opposition seriously to 
be reckoned with would come from the old leaders of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, whose education, ex- 
perience, and intelligence would produce their effect if 
they again became politically active. Yet these men per- 
sistently kept silent and avoided any definite declaration 
of policy. In the Tanin Hussein Djahid limited himself, 
as regards home affairs, to the enunciation of broad prin- 
ciples, which avoided all personal references, but none 
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the less threw light on the general tendency of the group’s 


Eventually the leaders of the group met privately in 
Constantinople and reviewed the situation. They decided 
to stand for certain constituencies on a general policy of 
moderation. They would oppose extremism, that is, 
attempts to introduce, under the name of reforms, innova- 
tions, which in their opinion would not be constructive. 
They did not aspire to power under present conditions. 
Their intention was to act as a brake upon the ardour of 
Anatolia and its Soviet friends. In regard to the abolition 
of the monarchy they confined themselves to a vague ex- 
pression of approval in principle and depreciation of the 
abrupt methods employed. A few days after this exchange 
of views the decision of these men to offer themselves as 
candidates became known. One of them, Djambolat Bey, 
arrived at Angora on April 11th. On the 14th, a leader 
appeared in the Tanin clearly defining the position and 
declaring the political views of these former leaders of the 
Union and Progress Party. The all important question 
of the Sultanate was dealt with as follows: 


In the Revolution of 1324 (a.p. 1908), the force which established the 
sovereignty of the nation in this country was the Committee of Union and 
Progress. The Anatolian Movement has travelled further along this road. 
It has abolished the personal Sultanate. Hence, in principle, there is no 
difference of opinion between the Committee of Union and Progress and the 
First Group. Through the exigencies of the times, the First Group has gone 
one step further, and there is no reason for the Union and Progress to tamper 
with the accomplished fact. Nothing remains except those provisions in the 
constitution which relate to the concentration of powers. During the war, this 
concentration may have proved useful, but these conditions are regarded as 
impossible for the proper administration of a country which has returned to 
normal life, and it is deemed absolutely advisable to establish a balance 
between these powers. 


Finally Hussein Djahid Bey offered Mustafa Kemal the 
collaboration of his friends on the basis of the Ghazi’s 
programme, with the sole reservation set out above. 

Now that peace has been signed and the new National 
Assembly has met, one of two things is bound to happen. 
Either Mustafa Kemal will agree to join forces with the 
ex-leaders of the Committee of Union and Progress, or he 
will refuse and fight. If a coalition is formed, the country 
will undoubtedly benefit. The new-comers will introduce 
into the Government a leavening influence which will be 
on the side of moderation and conservatism. Moreover, 
the administration will improve, for, in Turkey, one political 
leader carries in his wake many civil servants who are 
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employed in the administration or not, according to the 
entrances and exits of their patron on the political stage, 
Finally, those men, through long contact with Europe, 
through stress of failure and privation, through bitter 
experience and the realization of past errors, will probably 
be in a position to further the country’s interests by grappling 
with the problems and difficulties that loom so large before 
everyone in Turkey. On the other hand, if Mustafa Kemal 
rejects their overtures, we shall probably witness, sooner 
or later, if not an actual physical struggle, at least a trial 
of strength which, however it results, will not improve 
the credit of the present holders of power, but will more 
probably leave behind it a rankling hatred, and deprive 
the country of many useful elements on both sides. 


Eric R. WHITTALL 
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WAS MARLOWE THE MAN? 


MorE than a generation ago the learned Professor Dowden 
called attention to the fact that no theory advanced by 
scholars explained the doubts and difficulties of the auto- 
biographic statements made by Shakespeare in the Sonnets. 
While it is obvious that an explanation must exist, all 
commentators up to the present have been content to 
ducidate some of the one hundred and fifty-four sonnets 
and dismiss the balance as a vexata questio. 

The sonnets purport to be a story of Shakespeare’s life 
fom his own pen. The story conflicts with all the historic 
information we have of the Stratford genius, hence the 
difficulty of explaining it. The story is just as foreign to 
the history of Francis Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, the Earl 
of Oxford, and sundry others who have been suspected of 
hiding their poetic talent under the mask name of Shake- 
speare. It is caviar to all schools. 

In many sonnets Shakespeare protests that he is absent 
fom England against his will. His name received a brand 
(111), and he was a lonely outcast, disgraced in the eyes 
of men (29). This alleged absence is an abysmal mystery 
to the scholars, who know nothing of such a period of 
exile in the career of the Swan of Avon. As to the 
disgrace, the scholars surmise that the bard felt himself to 
be branded because he was an actor, and actors are said 
to have been held in very low repute in that day. This 
may pass as an explanation of 29 and 111, however 
feeble it may seem to some of us, but it collapses when 
applied to many other sonnets, such as, for instance, 36, in 
which Shakespeare wrote to the Earl of Southampton : 


I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 

Lest my .bewailed guilt should do thee shame ; 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name. 


Shakespeare did acknowledge Southampton by dedi- 
eating to him publicly the poems Venus and Adonis 
and Rape of Lucrece, and although the Stratford man was 
an actor, it did not shame or dishonour the earl, nor 
did the immortal bard ever dream that it would discredit 
Southampton to have his name thus publicly linked with 
that of “* William Shakespeare.” 

VOL, LXXXII 6 
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Of this the bard himself assures us, when he wrote to 
Southampton (81): 


Your name from hence tmmortal life shall have, 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die : 


Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 


You still shall live, such virtue hath my pen. 


Having written Venus and Adonis, the bard knew that 
it would not disgrace his friend to dedicate it to him as 
the work of “ William Shakespeare,” actor though Shak. 
spere might have been. On the contrary, he asserts that 
it will immortalize Southampton. The bard must have known 
also that if it did immortalize the name of Southampton, it 
must, ipso facto, immortalize the name of “ William Shake. 
speare,” signed to it as author. Therefore, when he says 
his own name will die with him, although his verse will live 
for ever, he simply gives us to understand that his own name 
was not ‘‘ William Shakespeare,” and that he adopted this 
pen name in acknowledging Southampton, for the v 
good reason that he offers in 36: his bewailed guilt had 
disgraced his own name. 

There is a theory that explains all of this and all the 
other autobiographic sonnets written by Shakespeare. In 
the light of this theory it is only necessary to read the 
sonnets from first to last in the literal sense in which they 
were given to us by that unrivalled genius who knew 
better than all other men how to express ideas in words 
It is the theory that “‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets ’’ were written 
by Christopher Marlowe, who was born the same year as 
the actor of Stratford, and who was, in the words of Swin- 
burne: “ The father of English tragedy and the creator of 
English blank verse.” 

Marlowe was at Cambridge University with the young 
Earl of Southampton. He was accused of heresy, the 
blackest crime on the calendar, just a month before the 
name William Shakespeare” first appeared in print, 
dedicating Venus and Adonis to Southampton. And in 
the sonnets Marlowe tells us that his bewailed guilt made 
it impossible to publicly acknowledge the earl without doing 
him shame, and that Venus and Adonis will not immortalize 
the name of its author. 

The autobiography in the sonnets begins in 25, wherein 
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the bard says fortune has barred him from public honours 
and proud titles. In 26 he says he dare not show 
his head where Southampton may test his loyalty and 
affection. He is forced to abide far from the earl, and can 
oly visit him with his thoughts (27). He is disgraced in 
the eyes of men, and all alone beweeps his outcast state (29). 
His guilt is so great that if Southampton should reveal the 
name of the man who wrote Shakespeare’s poetry, even 
after he (the bard) is dead, it will make woe for his friend, 
the earl (71). 

When he dies, the earl must not mourn the loss of his 
body, which is already the prey of worms, being dead 
“the coward conquest of a wretch’s knife’? (74). He is 
dead to all the world except Southampton, and he feels 
that all the world is dead to him, except the earl (112). 
His harmful deeds have put a brand upon his name (111) ; 
but vulgar scandal stamped an impression upon his brow 
that resulted in his being dead to all except Southampton 
(112). He does not complain that he is thus neglected by 
all the world, because he is more than compensated by the 
love of his friend, the earl (112). He does not miss the 
external honours of court life, from which he was driven by a 
suborned informer, who impeached him (125). 

Obviously this remarkable and tragic story of his life, 
fom the pen of immortal Shakespeare, has no more to 
do with the adventures of the Stratford Will Shakspere 
than with the man in the moon. The story is, however, 
an accurate journal of the tragic life of Marlowe. 

Although born the same year as Shakspere of Stratford, 
Marlowe’s prolific and gifted pen had completely revolu- 
tionized English drama and established heroic blank verse 
through the medium of such plays as Tamburlaine, Faustus, 
The Jew of Malta, and Edward II, before the name Shakes- 
peare appeared upon the scene in 1593. 

In that memorable year, Marlowe, at the age of 29, was 
recognized as the master of all English poets, the creative 
genius who had given English letters the heroic blank 
verse that all contemporary poets unhesitatingly adopted. 
Marlowe’s glorious morning was suddenly turned to misery 
and disgrace. On March 20, 1593, one Richard Cholmelei 
was arrested for heresy and confessed that he had been 
converted to “‘ atheism” by Marlowe. This was the worst 
disgrace conceivable, and its usual punishment was burning 
at the stake. 

On April 28, 1593, the name “ William Shakespeare ” 
made its first appearance in print as the author of the 
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poem Venus and Adonis. Shakespeare dedicated this poem 
to the Earl of Southampton, and yet he wrote to the 
earl in the sonnets: 


I may not evermore acknowledge thee 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame. 


On May 18, 1593, a warrant for Marlowe’s arrest was 
issued by the Privy Council, after Richard Bame, a pro- 
fessional spy, had filed a lengthy document with the 
councillors, impeaching Marlowe as a heretic. And 
Shakespeare wrote in sonnet 125: 


Hence, thou suborned informer! a true soul, 
When most impeached, stands least in thy control. 


On May 20, 1593, Marlowe was arrested at the home 
of Sir Thomas Walsingham, Chiselhurst, to which Bame 
had directed the bailiffs. He was produced before the 
Privy Council and was granted bail. 

On June 1, 1593, Marlowe was reported to have been 
stabbed to death by a bawdy serving-man in a lewd brawl 
at a Deptford inn, three miles from London. No one was 
arrested for the alleged killing, and no witness to the 
event is on record. At St. Nicholas Church, Deptford, the 
register records the burial of “ Christopher Marlow, slain 
by Ffrancis Archer, the 1 of June, 1593.” But no grave 
in the churchyard was marked for Marlowe. And 
‘** Shakespeare,” in the autumn of life, wrote to the Earl 
of Southampton this remarkable reminiscence in sonnet 74: 


But be contented: when that fell arrest, 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 

My life hath in this line some interest, 
Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 
When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee: 

The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me: 

So, then, thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 
The prey of worms, my body being dead, 

The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife, 

Too base of thee to be remembered. 


Read in the light of Marlowe’s authorship this sonnet 
is clear, coherent, and an accurate statement of fact. 
Regarded as an emanation from the pen of the Stratford 
Will Shakspere, the sonnet has no meaning that any of 
our profound scholars have been able to discover in three 
centuries of study. 

In this sonnet immortal Shakespeare identifies himself 
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as Marlowe, the father of English tragedy, who was per- 
secuted for his religious opinions, forced to feign death to 
escape torture at the stake, and compelled to adopt an 
alias in order to conceal the origin of the precious poems 
and dramas that he bequeathed us. That is why Shake- 
speare wrote his sonnets in absence. That is why he says 
he was a lonely outcast, forced to abide in foreign lands. 
That is why he dare not show his head where Southampton 
can prove him. Throughout the sonnets the bard tells us 
that disgrace has driven him from his native land and the 
side of his friend, Southampton. Time and again he tells 
us that all the world thinks he is dead, save Southampton. 
He says that his name must die with him, and that, if 
Southampton reveals his name after he is dead, it will 
make woe for the earl (71): © 


No longer mourn for me, when I am dead, 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell: 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 

If thinking on me then would make you woe. 

O, if (I say), you look upon this verse, 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 

But let your love even with my life decay ; 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 


Which, of course, would be utterly ridiculous from a man of 
the name of Shakespeare, the most honoured and celebrated 
of the Elizabethan poets. But if Marlowe wrote it as a 
warning to Southampton that the earl is in danger of being 
charged as an accessory to the flight of a heretic, then it 
is certainly a rational, common-sense statement. 

The bard who described himself in ‘“ Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets ’? cannot have been Shakspere of Stratford, Francis 
Bacon, the Earl of Oxford, or any other man that has been 
oy so far, unless these sonnets are but a poet’s rage, 
an 

The age to come would say “this poet lies.” 


On the theory that Marlowe wrote the sonnets, there are 
no doubts and difficulties in the tragic tale. This theory 
makes the crooked straight and the rough places plane. 
It answers the vexata questio and proves sufficient to explain 
all the phenomena of the problem. 
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Having demonstrated the sufficiency of the Marlowe 
theory in the matter of the Sonnets, Venus and Adonis and 
Rape of Lucrece, it remains only to determine whether this 
theory is necessary to explain the problem. Obviously it 
is necessary, unless and until some other sufficient theo: 
is advanced, and to-day no one asserts that such another 
theory exists. 

In this brief paper I have confined myself to a mere 
outline of the Marlowe theory as it applies to the sonnets 
and the poems dedicated to Southampton. I have not 
touched upon the larger question of the authorship of the 
forty-eight or fifty plays attributed to ‘* Shakespeare,” 
ranging in quality from literary supremacy to low-grade 
mediocrity. I will say, however, that my examination of the 
plays and their histories reveals much evidence that Marlowe 
wrote all of the immortal plays that we are accustomed to 
speak of as “‘ truly Shakespearean.” The same investigation 
convinces me that Will Shakspere, of Stratford, who was 
scarcely able to sign his name to legal instruments, was not 
the author of even the meanest of the apocryphal plays, 
His role, I think, was to contribute the use of his name 
and to remain out of sight and hearing of the London 
literati, which he seems to have done to perfection. For 
this he was handsomely paid by Southampton, as tradition 
records, and as his sudden affluence in 1597 would seem 
to confirm. 

It is my conclusion that Marlowe, reported dead in 1593, 
not only lived to see the sonnets printed in 1609, but was 
alive to make many revisions of the plays that appeared 
in the first folio, 1623. Such plays as Othello (1622); 
King John (1591-1622) ; Richard III (1597-1622) and others 
seem to have been substantially altered and revised within 
the year preceding the folio of 1623. The revisions in every 
case (except, perhaps, Hamlet) seem to have improved the 
earlier work of the immortal bard, and therefore it was 
either the work of the immortal bard or of some genius 
entitled to rank with or above ‘‘ Shakespeare.” 

I regret that limitations of space forbid any attempt 
to present even an outline of the argument concerni 
Marlowe’s authorship of Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and the 
other great plays in this paper. 

ARCHIE WEBSTER 
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REDWINGS AND FIELDFARES AT HOME 


Wen October’s mellow days are growing chilly, when 
the east wind blows with a nip in it that reminds one how 
near the winter is, when the last straggling martins and 
swallows have departed, then is heard the characteristic 
chuckling call of the fieldfare, telling us the winter visitors 
are arriving. They come in parties, some large, some small, 
—first a band of fieldfares, then a mixed flock with many 
redwings in it, or a crowd of redwings without any mixture 
of the larger species; they spread out over the meadows, 
they raid the bushes of their berries, and add much to the 
life and animation of our autumn landscape, for both are 
handsome birds. The fieldfare is perhaps as good looking 
as any member of the thrush tribe—a great, handsome, 
swaggering bird, that in self-importance can put our own 
mistle-thrush to shame; moreover, it is beautiful in its 
plumage of grey head and rump, with brown mantle, black 
tail and wings, and its tawny yellow breast heavily spotted 
and streaked with dark brown. The redwing is in every 
sense of the word a quieter bird, not only in plumage, but 
in behaviour, for it is a shy and self-effacing creature, with 
none of that bluff and aggressive swagger you meet with 
in the mistle-thrush and fieldfare. It might pass for our 
native song thrush, were it not for its lighter markings, for 
the cream stripe above its eye, forming a conspicuous line, 
and the chestnut red of its flank to which it owes its 
name; but it is a trifle smaller, and an even daintier bird, 
than our well-known common thrush. 

To really appreciate the redwing one must see it at 
home, not as a winter visitor flitting about our fields as 
one of a large company, but in a Norwegian valley, where 
this truly Scandinavian species mates and nests. 

During a recent visit to Norway, with birds and bird 
photography as the principal object in view, I made 
special search for redwings’ nests. Now, fieldfares’ nests 
could be found without any hunting, but of them more 
presently. Redwings, on the contrary, were difficult to find ; 
indeed, in this particular valley the species was scarce. 
Fieldfares you met with everywhere, but it was only now 
and again that you flushed a redwing from a juniper bush 
on the hillside, or heard one pouring forth that song which 
has earned the bird the title of the “‘ Norwegian nightingale.” 
Perhaps the comparison is a poor compliment to the nightin- 
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gale, but still it is certainly a beautiful songster, and I shall 
never forget the one I heard singing about one o’clock in 
the night. The weather had been excessively hot, and a 
long-planned expedition proved only feasible by night, 
if one can dignify by the word “ night ” those quite daylight 
hours of the twenty-four which in England would be the 
dark ones. Well, we had climbed in the cool evening, we 
had found certain dainty alpine flowers, we had seen the 
sun dip down behind the high, snow-capped mountains 
to the north, and were now returning, dropping by stony 
cattle paths, through birch and pine woods to the valley, 
On the north-east the sky was already reddened with the 
returning sun, but momentarily a dusky glamour hung 
over mountain and valley. On the right a torrent roared 
in headlong falls, raging in white foam down its steep 
course; overhead a woodcock flew croaking, and in the 
bushes a warbler sang, its voice almost lost among the 
other sounds. Stumbling downwards, for the track was 
anything but smooth, with the roar of falling waters in 
my ears, my attention was suddenly riveted by a bird’s 
song, a voice poured forth with glorious abandon, a thrush- 
like voice, but yet not a thrush, that issued from the dark 
pine trees, and rose clear above the roaring of the falls, 
I stood there listening to this midnight songster, and no 
longer wondered that it should be dubbed the ‘‘ Norwegian 
nightingale.”” The other people had gone on; it was neces- 
sary to follow, but that voice, bubbling with life and joy, 
followed me down as we dropped into the valley. The 
redwing was still singing when we passed out of hearing. 

It was near the river that flowed down the valley that 
the first nest was found. This river, a large, rapid, snow-fed 
stream, is by no means conservative; now and again it 
changes its course, carving a new way down the narrow 
valley, and leaving its old bed to become dry land. At 
first a pebble and boulder-strewn waste, it soon becomes 
covered with plants. Tamarisk bushes and coarse grass 
spring up, then alders, birch, and juniper, so that soon 
thickets are established which afford ideal shelter for birds. 
It was in such a spot that I found my first redwings’ nest. 
It was in a small juniper under some alders, and was 
situated about two feet from the ground. It was just like 
a blackbirds’, but not quite so big, being built of firmly 
woven grass and lined with finer grass, not with mud as 
in the case of the song thrush, though mud is used to 
strengthen the fabric of the nest. This nest had probably 
been robbed by hoodie crows, which thieves took the eggs 
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from other nests in the vicinity, for it was deserted. About 
a hundred yards away I found another nest, very similarly 
situated, being also in a juniper bush, but not among such 
thick cover. The redwing was sitting when discovered, 
and flew off, leaving three young exposed to view, which 
were Clothed in scanty tufts of buff down, through which 
their feathers were beginning to grow. They were just like 
any other young thrushes and had no peculiarities as far as 
Icould see. Both old birds flew round, giving little squeak- 
ing cries, and seemed much upset at my presence, but how 
upset they were I did not realize; it was not until later 
that I learnt the extreme timidity and shyness of the 
species. With a view to photography I put up my tent, 
placing the “ hide” at a distance at which birds did not as 
a rule object to it, leaving it there with no anticipation of 
trouble or difficulty, yet what was the result ?—the redwings 
went straight off and never came near their young again ! 

To say I was grieved, and annoyed too, was to put the 
matter mildly! However, the mischief was done, and the 
only thing was to look for another nest. A third was found, 
but was unfortunately badly situated, being under thick 
bushes, amid tall luxuriant ferns, on the roadside. It 
held five eggs, rather like blackbirds’ eggs in colour and 
markings, but smaller and the spotting very fine. The old 
bird was sitting, and slipped off them, but did not go far, 
chirping and squeaking in the bushes. This time when I 
put the tent up, I took every precaution I could think of, 
first erecting it at a distance, moving it a little closer the 
next day, and thus working it nearer by degrees. All went 
well, and finally the “hide” was placed quite near, and 
I was able to enter with the camera, when it was possible 
to thoroughly appreciate the disadvantages of the situation. 
Though the nest was placed in what was practically a 
ditch, the tent had had to be put on the side of a steep 
bank, which was composed of wet, peaty soil and flat stones 
on which everything slipped. With trouble the camera 
was fixed and focused, after which it was a case of hanging 
on with “tooth and claw ’”’—literally with one’s fingers— 
knowing all the time that if one slipped the whole thing 
would go, that one would descend, camera, tent, and plates, 
in an avalanche into the road! Moreover, the weather was 
warm, the sun was pouring down directly on the little 
shelter, inside which the temperature mounted steadily, 
so that it got hotter and hotter. But the birds kept me too 
busy to realize at first how warm the hide was. The sitting 
bird had slipped off the eggs the moment I appeared, and 
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both she and her mate were scolding and chattering in the 
surrounding bushes, not loudly, but steadily and anxiously, 
She was evidently eager to get back to the eggs again, 
and returned to the bush overhanging the nest the minute 
I was out of sight inside the tent. In less than five minutes 
after I had settled down, she came hopping through the 
twigs, stepped gently on to the edge of the nest, and 
cuddled down upon the eggs. Having bent aside some of 
the intervening ferns that were in the way of the camera, 
I was able to get a good look at her. Her-clear bright 
markings differentiated her at once from a thrush, and 
made me wonder how I could ever have thought the two 
birds alike. She was an altogether daintier and more 
charming bird, with something almost elfish in her spritely 
person. After she had well settled down, I made an 
exposure, the click of the shutter causing her to jump 
off the nest, when she flew away, but quickly came back 
again, accompanied by her mate. The latter flew about, 
chuckling and scolding (they have a scolding cry quite 
different from that of the thrush), while she, giving a faint 
“cheep,” slipped down and on to the nest, on which she 
settled herself as comfortably as before. After a time 
I took a second photograph, but now she took no notice, 
though the shutter made a good deal of noise. However, 
when I moved, my position being so cramped that I had 
to, and accidentally shook the tent a little, she was off 
again in an instant, departing with a startled shriek. Two 
children were coming down the road, and while they were 
in sight the redwing kept away, but as soon as they were 
gone she returned to duty, sitting down upon the nest in 
exactly the same attitude as before. Of the seven or eight 
photographs I took, all the “ sitters ’’ show her the same— 
her tail a little to one side and at exactly the same angle 
in each. 

I had great hopes of getting a series of photographs 
of her with the young, but, alas! misfortune was again 
in store, for the nest was robbed, the eggs being taken 
by children. I only wish I had been near when those boys 
were at the nest! 

To turn from the redwing to the fieldfare, the latter, 
as already indicated, is as bold and conspicuous a bird 
as the smaller species is the reverse, its self-confidence 
taking it even into the towns, so that it was one of the first 
birds. I saw in Norway, for it was hopping about among 
the flower beds in the public gardens of the Palace at 
Christiania. Here I saw two or three busy on the lawns, 
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evidently gathering grubs for families that were hidden 
away in the bushes. It seemed strange to see the bird that 
one was only accustomed to meet with in large flocks as 
a solitary individual, or at the most with a mate to keep 
it company. Yet stranger did it seem when we got up 
country, to find it taking the place of the blackbirds and 
thrushes in England, and ranging the fields for worms 
and insects. In the valley where we were staying (the 
Surendal) it was by far and away the most numerous and 
conspicuous species, being in evidence on all sides, hopping 
about busily over the cultivated ground, or winging its 
way overhead to the nesting colonies, proclaiming its passing 
by that noisy chuckling cry characteristic of its kind. On 
the ground one might mistake it for a mistle-thrush were 
it not for the light grey, or bluish, rump and the black tail. 

Watching the birds, you see that they fly up into the 
woods on the steep sides of the valley, where their nests 
are situated, being placed in the birch trees, alders, and 
pines, at a height of from ten to twenty feet from the ground. 
Where there is one there is sure to be more, for they are 
sociable birds, even in the breeding season, and like to 
rear their young in company. If you find one, you are sure 
to find another somewhere near, and probably there will 
be half a dozen within a radius of fifty or sixty yards. 
They are big, bulky structures, made of grass, and lined 
with finer grass, the walls being strengthened inside with 
mud, and are usually placed against the trunk of the tree. 
The nests are conspicuous enough, but even if they were 
not, there would be no difficulty in finding them, as the 
owners raise such an outcry when anybody draws near. 
They fly about in the trees chattering and scolding noisily, 
especially if the young are fairly big. When the latter 
are on the point of leaving the nest, they get perfectly 
frantic, and rate an intruder most energetically. They 
are the most noisy and talkative of birds. They have two, 
if not three, broods in the course of the season, beginning 
business early in the year. I found many empty nests 
from which the nestlings had flown, and saw young ones 
on the wing, early in June; but these youngsters were 
only just out of the nests, for their tails were not fully 
down. Being as yet anything but strong on the wing, they 
were a great source of anxiety to their parents, who flew 
round chattering more strenuously than ever, while the 
young ones kept in the shelter of the bushes. But, however 
anxious these parents were, it was nothing to the abuse 
heaped on my head when I found some big young ones 
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still in the nest and tried to photograph them. They were 
just on the point of leaving the nest, and when they saw 
what was intended, decided to go there and then. With 
one accord the four flung themselves headlong into the 
world, half flying, half tumbling down a steep bank, while 
the old birds shrieked encouragement to them. On another 
occasion, when trying to get a picture of a young fieldfare, 
the irate parents bombarded me in a most unpleasant 
fashion. Their excreta fell on my shoulder, again on my 
hat, and then just missed its aim. I say “aim,” for it 
appeared intentional, not accidental. 

With regard to the first-mentioned nestlings, kind 
helpers chased those unwilling youngsters, and _ brought 
back two, but of all the contrary birds those young fieldfares 
were the worst! They would not sit up and “smile and 
look pleasant.”” Three persons to two poor little birds 
seemed unfair odds, but really we were no match for those 
troublesome creatures. They flew down the hillside again 
and again, and it was only when all parties were well winded 
that they did consent to stay where they were put for a 
few minutes. But it was only two that were photographed ; 
the other two had disappeared in the mysterious elusive 
way peculiar to young birds, vanishing into the bushes 
as if by magic. Protective resemblance is nowadays a 
somewhat discredited theory, but who can doubt that 
the colouring and markings of young birds of the thrush 
tribe is such as is useful to them in escaping observation. 
Their spots and streaks harmonize most wonderfully with 
the mottled lights and shades of the bushes among which 
they lurk until strong upon the wing, and once you lose 
sight of a young redwing, fieldfare, or thrush, it is almost 
impossible to see it again as long as it keeps still. The 
photographs taken, we left these two youngsters to join their 
brothers in the birch bushes, which, no doubt, they were 
glad enough to do, and where I hope they escaped the 
dangers that beset the young and innocent. Of these dangers 
hoodie crows are as great as any, for these keen-eyed rascals 
are without conscience or scruple, murdering young birds 
or stealing eggs with equal zest. A few days later I found 
a fieldfare’s nest in a small pine. It was unusually near 
the ground, being only seven or eight feet up, and I rejoiced 
accordingly, thinking here at last was an opportunity 
to photograph the old birds, all the many other nests having 
been high up in awkward situations that made photography 
a matter of great difficulty, if not impossibility. However, 
here was a nest, containing eggs upon which the hen was 
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sitting, that could be dealt with from the ground. But 
talk of counting your chickens before they are hatched, 
it is far worse to count bird photographs before they are 
taken! When, three days later, I returned to the spot, 
bringing my little tent to put up near the nest, the nest 
was empty! Those five large blackbird-like eggs were 
gone. And if I am not much mistaken, some one of the 
many hoodies that frequented the valley was to blame. 
Certainly the fieldfares do not love the hoodies, and often 
give them a hot time. I saw four chasing and mobbing 
one most determinedly, driving at it with such force and 
fury that the hoodie was dodging, turning, and twisting 
before them. They vanished from sight over the top of the 
hill, the hoodie flying hard to get away from his tormentors, 
but it looked as if he would have to take refuge in the trees 
before he could do so, for the crow was as harried by them 
as an owl is when attacked by mistle-thrushes. 

Though disappointed over this nest, I did at last have 
better luck, finding two well-placed nests containing young 
ones within twenty yards of each other, by one of which 
I was able to put up a “hide” for photography. Both 
nests were really at a good height up the trees, but owing 
to the steepness of the hillside it was possible to get on a 
level with them. ‘They were evidently second broods, as 
by this time—the second week in July—independent, 
self-supporting young fieldfares were much in evidence, 
especially on the cultivated patches of land near the river, 
where they swaggered about in little family parties of 
threes and fours, picking up grubs and earthworms, and 
proving themselves good friends to Norwegian agriculture. 

To return to the nest by which the tent was erected— 
the old birds soon got accustomed to the strange object— 
but when I went inside, armed with the camera and a good 
supply of plates, they would not come near the nest. They 
flew round chattering and scolding, but would not come 
and feed their.four hungry nestlings. These latter were 
big and well feathered—indeed, within a day or two of 
flying, one especially being restless and uneasy. This most 
forward baby fidgeted about, sat up and preened its 
handsomely spotted breast, yawned, stretched a wing, 
chirped, stretched both wings, fluttered them, moved to 
the side of the nest and looked over, surveyed the world, 
a world of greenery, of tall “ostrich” ferns, of sheets of 
oak and of beech fern that grew in luxuriant profusion, 
looked and drew back as if afraid of it all. But in a moment 
or two it was looking over again, and this time scrambled 
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on to the edge of the nest, whence it hopped, or rather 
flopped, on to a branch beside it, where it balanced for 
moment, then slipped, fluttered, failed to regain its hold, 
slipped finally, and fluttered down the hillside into the 
undergrowth, not to be seen again. 

The three remaining members of the family panted 
with the heat, preened their feathers, twittered and chirped, 
slept, woke up again, and looked for the parents who did 
not come, but still flew round scolding. All the time they 
talked and chattered and would not come near. It was 
evident that they were no fools, that having seen me go 
into the tent they knew I must still be there, and that 
it was not a case of out of sight out of mind, which 
is the rule with many of the smaller birds. The only 
thing to do was to abandon the watch, and return the 
next day with a companion. With the possible exception 
of the hoodie crow and the raven, birds cannot count, so 
if two people go to a “hide,” one enters and the other 
walks away, the owners of the nest are satisfied and return 
to duty. The fieldfares were no exceptions. This time 
there was none of that angry scolding—they hopped quietly 
about in the trees, and then flew away, evidently to get 
food. It was a blazing hot afternoon, the sun pouring down 
upon the fields towards which the birds had winged their way, 
and it seemed impossible they could find many worms 
under such conditions. They were gone a long time; it 
was an hour before there was a little squeaking call in a 
neighbouring tree—so different from the angry scolding 
chatter—and a second later one of them was on the edge 
of the nest with a beakful of great fat red earth-worms, 
These were divided between the three eager young ones, 
and away the old bird went again. Food was evidently 
hard to find, for the nestlings were only fed three times 
in an hour and a half, but the youngster that had left the 
home may have had some of the supplies. Each time an 
old bird arrived, their heads would shoot up into the air, 
and they would wait with eager, quivering, wide-open beaks 
for what they might be going to receive. What orange 
throats they had, to which their beaks formed a yellow 
edge, the brilliance of which was enhanced by their dark 
chests, for their breast stripes, being broad and of a deep 
brown, gave them a dark appearance. As their beaks were 
continually open, either panting with the heat or from 
false alarms of food coming, I had ample opportunity 
to study their orange throats—far more opportunity than 
I had to study the old birds, but still these glimpses at close 
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quarters, within a few feet, of a bird that one usually only 
sees in fleeting glances at a distance, were a joy. I have 
already several times spoken of its handsomeness, but seen 
thus, so close, amid the twigs and branches of the alder, 
it seemed a handsomer bird than ever—that buff breast 
streaked with dark brown, that grey head and bluish rump, 
the dark wings and black tail, combined, made it as beautiful 
a bird as one could wish to see, nrore beautiful in its quiet 
and harmonious tints than many a more gaudily coloured 
ies. 

The next morning the young ones left the nest, and, 
like their more precocious brother, vanished into the thickets 
of the hillside, so I moved the tent up to the next nest, 
but the young ones in that were only a day or two before 
they likewise left home. For a few days, or maybe a week, 
their parents would feed them; then, strong on the wing, 
and independent as far as food is concerned, they would 
forray for themselves, the old birds staying with them 
if not busy with another nest. They are sociable, clannish 
birds, not only keeping in family parties, but these parties 
amalgamating with other parties, so that the great adventure 
of the autumn is undertaken in company. As the days 
shorten and grow colder, with the first hint of the severe 
Scandinavian winter in the air, they flee from the deep 
valleys with their thick woods of birch, pine, etc., and set 
out to sea. Great flocks arrive on our East Coast and spread 
over the country, making the familiar spectacle we know 
so well, staying with us throughout the winter, stripping 
the hips and haws from the hedgerows, the holly and ivy 
berries from the trees, and getting a quite comfortable 
living in our more equable climate. But large numbers 
also pass on, crossing the Channel to winter on the 
Continent, even to the shores of the Mediterranean ; yet, 
however far they may wander, however hospitable the 
country in which they may find themselves, the spring 
sees them working homewards, winging their way steadily 
northwards back to those Norwegian and Swedish valleys 
in which they were born and bred. At the end of March 
you see the flocks passing eastward, travelling in twenties 
and thirties or in hundreds. Stragglers may stay until 
the end of April, or even the first week in May, but the 
majority have got back over the North Sea by then and 
are busy once more mating and nest-building. 

It seems probable that the fieldfare families remain 
together, and that the colonies of half a dozen or more 
nests that one finds represent a clan, relations that have 
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returned to the spot where they were reared. Apparently 
this does not apply to the redwing, which, though it combines 
in large and often very large flocks for the purpose of migra. 
tion, seems much less gregarious at the breeding season, 
one nesting here, another there, in shy seclusion. [y 
Surendal, where I watched redwings and fieldfares, the 
former were far from numerous and conspicuous, so that 
I wondered more and more where all the members of the 
great flocks that visit us come from? One could only 
suppose that they were more numerous in other parts, 
and that the great numbers we see have drawn together 
from a wide area for purpose of migration. 

Though to us the fieldfares and redwings are birds of 
the winter, coming in the shortening autumn days as 
harbingers of snow and frost, they leave as birds of the 
spring, returning home like the swallows as forerunners 
of summer, so that they bring to their native Norwegian 
valleys assurance of life returning, of the spring-tide of 
migration rolling back once more, and with their arrival the 
valleys are again full of bird life. 

FRANCES Pitt 
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SOME ENIGMAS OF TENNIS 


Tur twentieth-century games which are called, or mis- 
called Tennis, either “tout court,” or with a prefix, will 
certainly present some difficulty of classification in future 
years. In contemporary literature and journalism the 
flowing forms of the word occur: Tennis, Real Tennis, 
Royal Tennis, Court Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Covered Court 
Tennis, Hard Court Tennis, Covered Court Lawn Tennis, 
Hard Court Lawn Tennis, Squash Tennis, Indian Tennis, 
and Canadian Tennis; and, possibly, one or two more. 
A large proportion of these terms are incorrect. Indeed, 
there are few words that are more misused than ‘‘ Tennis,” 
for both in conversation and writing, for more than half 
the times that the word “‘ Tennis” occurs, Lawn Tennis 
is meant. Moreover, this mistake is found in cases where 
the writers should have known much better. I have seen 
it, for instance, in the magazine of a great public school 
and in the reports of a distinguished head mistress. 

Now Lawn Tennis 7s Lawn Tennis, and never can be 
Tennis in English. For Tennis existed many hundred 
years before Lawn Tennis was evolved, and it remains 
to its devotees and to those who have the true love of 
ball games, the most wonderful pastime of its kind yet 
devised by the wit of man. Tennis is sometimes called 
Real Tennis, Royal Tennis (especially in Australia), and 
Court Tennis (in America), but none of these three terms 
is justifiable. Lawn Tennis is played on various surfaces, 
and though Hard Court Lawn Tennis may sound rather 
an anomaly, the term is correct, and Hard Court Tennis 
is inadmissible. Squash Tennis is a game of quite modern 
origin played in a four-walled court. Its chief home is 
America. Canadian or Indian Tennis is an adaptation of 
Tennis played with a soft ball and in a smaller and very 
different court. 

Lord Dufferin, when in Canada, built a court of this 
kind, and he also built one at Simla. Others in India 
followed. There are several courts of this description in 
England, and I am often told: ‘‘ Oh, so-and-so has a Tennis 
Court,”” and my informants are sometimes hard to convince 
that it is nothing of the kind. 

The origin and name of Tennis, as also the reason of 
scoring by fifteen, has been hotly debated, but no agreement 
has been reached. A few outlines on which there is no 
VOL, LXXXII 7 
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dispute may be given here. Thus, undoubtedly, a ball game 
was played in the open air and with the hand in early timeg 
in France and other Continental countries. Undoubtedly, 
too, in the fourteenth century closed courts were built 
for the practice of the game, and they multiplied amazing} 
in France. Meanwhile, the game in the open air stj 
continued. The game as played with the bare hand wag 
called after the implement of striking—the palm of the 
hand—‘“‘Jeu de Paume,’ and the indoor game became 
“Jeu de Courte Paume,” and the outdoor “Jeu de Longue 
Paume.” There is ample evidence that this game in both 
forms was known in England early, but why was it called 
Tennis ?” 

We find the word spelt in a great variety of ways, 
Mr. Julian Marshall in the Annals gives the following 
forms: Tenes, Tennes, Teneis, Tennies, Tenys, Tynes, 
Tenyse, Tenisse, Tenise, Tinnies, or Tennis. And amo 
the suggested derivations we may mention first Tens, from 
the number of players a side, on the analogy of Fives, and 
it is quite possible that in early days as many as five people 
a side played Tennis, especially when it was played in the 
open air. 

The participle “Tenez”’ is perhaps the most generally 
accepted derivation. 

A theory has recently been advanced that the scoring 
in England was done at one time by tens and that this 
gave rise to the name. The reason given is that ten was 
used to make a distinction from 1, 2, 3, etc., which were 
used in marking the chases on the service side of the court; 
the chase lines in England being painted on the floor in 
yards, 1 to 6, from the end wall. I cannot believe this theory 
any more than I can the suggestion that the scoring by 
fifteen came from the fact that there were 14 chase line 
marked in feet in a French court, and thus again fifteen was 
used to saveconfusion. For, though no one has yet established 
the date of the introduction of chase lines into an English 
or French Tennis Court, the evidence on the whole points 
to the fact that both the name of Tennis and the scoring 
by fifteen pre-dated by many years the introduction of 
chase lines, though there is nothing that is very conclusive, 
The earliest writer on the subject, whom we know, i 
Antonio Scaino, an Italian priest whose 7'rallato della 
Palla was written in 1555. I was fortunate enough, recently, 
to obtain a copy of this very rare book. He tells us that 
originally the chase was marked where the ball stopped 
rolling, but later it was marked at the second bound, 
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thus introducing this unique feature of Tennis. He gives 
four plans of courts for ball games of those days, and one 
js of the Tennis Court in the Louvre. This is in many ways 
like a court of our own time, but there is no sign of chase 
jines on the court, the only line on the floor marked being 
one which would correspond to our service line. It is 
generally supposed that the marking of chases was first 
done by sticking a twig in the ground and later by a 
standard which the marker carried about. An illustration 
of a German court in 1589 shows the marker carrying the 
standard about, which is strong evidence that chase lines 
were not known in Germany at that time. 

A French writer, Hulpeau, in 1632 tells us that the 
soring by fifteen was then so old that its origin was lost 
in antiquity, and the sign of chase lines is shown on a 
representation in his book of a court with four persons 

ing. It is a rough etching, but various hazards and 
fittings of the court are clearly shown. There is one curious 
feature which is difficult of explanation. This is a small 
seat fixed to the second gallery on the hazard side. It has 
been suggested that this was where the marker sat and 
kept the standard for making the chases, though even 
with the racket and ball of that time, one would not think 
that he was altogether in a position of safety. 

In a Latin poem in hexameters, which describes a match 
between the French and Spanish Kings, written in 1641 
by R. Frissart, undoubtedly himself a player, we get a 
dear insight how the game was played. Indeed, the whole 
practice was not unlike that of our own days. We get a 
point where the spectators are consulted whether a chase 
was won or lost, and they give it as won by a hair’s breadth. 
We can trace how points and games were won. 

For instance, at the start the French King won the 
toss, and the first service was returned below the cord, 
ie. into the net, which made him 15 to love. He then 
served two nicks. The Spanish King thinks he has got up 
the second of the services, but the marker says it was on 
the second bound. The Spanish King then says he must 
volley the next service to stop the chance of another nick. 
He returns the service all right, but the French King’s 
ply is a shot into the grille, and so he wins the game. 
Chase pied-a-mur, i.e. the nick, chase the door, chase 3 
are all mentioned by name, but there is no actual statement 
that these were lines on the floor. 

My attention was drawn by a keen student of the history 
of Tennis in America, Mr. Heineken, to a German book of 
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1719, by Phillippus Florinus, where an elaborate plan of 
a Tennis Court is given with chase lines clearly marked, 
and finally we come to L’Art de Paumier, Raquettier, 
by de Garsault, in 1767, where the chase lines are fully 
described in detail. 

So much for the evidence from abroad. 

In England the earliest matter connected with the 
subject that I can find is the accounts for building the 
court at Hampton Court Palace in 1529 and 1530. Here 
there is a mention of a line probably corresponding to our 
service line, but no mention of chase lines. 

A most interesting illustration. of Tennis, with two 
verses attached, has recently been brought to my notice, 
I do not think it has been described by any former writer 
on Tennis. It occurs in a book of emblems of which only 
eight copies are said to exist. 

The title of the book is Minerva Britanna, or a Garden 
of Heroical Devices, published and adorned with emblems, 
by Henry Peacham, Master of Arts. 

The book was published by Walter Dight at the Faulcon, 
Shoe Lane, in 1612. 

The illustration and verses are on page 113. The author 
fairly obviously knew little about Tennis, and probably 
drew the plan of a court as he remembered it. For this 
with a ball and a hand suspended above it is practically 
all there is. The court is divided into five rows of squares, 
representing, no doubt, the flag stones, but the furthest 
row is dissected by a number of smaller lines, which I think 
must be intended for chase lines. The verses begin : 


The Tennis Ball when strucken to the Ground 
With Racket or the Gentle School Boies Hand. 


This again is interesting as showing that as late as 
1612 the racquet had not entirely ousted the hand in 
playing Tennis. 

The next piece of evidence I can find is in Randle 
Holme’s Academy of Armory, 1688. This gives certain 
Rules of Tennis, and talks about the distances 1 to 6 
in yards from the end walls. By this time, therefore, the 
custom of marking chases in England by yards had been 
adopted. Holme talks about figures on the floor, but again 
not of lines. 

In some of the older English Tennis Courts I have found 
that the stones measure exactly a yard in breadth, while 
in France they are much smaller, and I have often wondered 
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whether in some courts the marking was done by the join 
of the stones. 

To sum up, it may be said that the place and the date 
of the introduction of chase lines, and whether they replaced 
or added to figures on the floor, which in turn replaced 
the standard, is a mystery. But it seems likely that it 
was after Scaino’s time, and hence much too late either 
to have had any bearing on the scoring by fifteen in 
France or the name Tennis in England. 

Another point difficult of solution is the origin and name 
of that part of the Tennis Court, known as the “ tambour,” 
ie. the thickening in the main wall. It goes back to the 
time of Scaino, or before, and was fully described by 
deGarsault. Neither, however, make any attempt to account 
for the name. 

Mr. Julian Marshall offers the guess that the tambour 
was at one time encased in wood and gave out a hollow 
sound like a drum, hence the analogy to tamburino and 
tambour. The figures of drawings which one finds painted 
on the tambours of Trinquet Court in the Basque country 
may recall the origin. 

The development of the net is more easily accountable. 
It is always supposed that a cord was fixed across the 
court, the height being determined by one player standing 
at the end of the court so as just to see the bottom of the 
far end wall. The sagging of the cord probably supplied 
that delightful feature of the game, the net being higher 
at the sides than in the centre, though Scaino does not 
give this as a reason. In his time the net was 3} feet 
(Italian) in height at the centre. The curve, according to 
Scaino, was intended that balls played on to the walls 
should pass over the centre of the net. To this net was 
attached a fringe, a palm in width, to help to distinguish 
good strokes from bad. In time, of course, this fringe was 
lengthened and became the net. 

E. B. Norn 
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CONOILIATING THE IRRECONCILABLE 


SOME SIDELIGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICAN 
POLITICS 


[In a letter to the Editor the author writes: “ The 
accompanying article, which I submit for your consideration, 
is self-explanatory, and I do not think I need attempt 
justification of its conception. I may say, however, that 
the views expressed are based on long residence in this 
country, both in urban and rural areas, where I have had 
full opportunity to come in contact with the divergent 
forces at work. These opinions are incidentally shared 
by practically all English-speaking South Africans and 
by many loyal Dutchmen, who are in the main, however, 
prevented from expressing their views by a mistaken fear 
of perhaps making matters worse. I hold, however, that 
the honest facing of self-evident facts cannot but be 
beneficial in the long run.”’] 


Ir is a curious trait in our national psychology that 
the nature of our dealings with others should vary in 
inverse ratio to their treatment of us. This strange, 
indefensible principle may be seen at work in Ireland, 
India, Bolshevist Russia, and South Africa, to mention 
only a few instances. “Love your enemies” seems to 
have come to mean “hate your friends”; the command, 
** do good to them that despitefully use you,” being extended 
to include “desert them that have stood by you.” 
Nowhere has this been more strikingly exemplified than 
in South Africa, from the time of Gladstone’s infamous 
surrender of the Transvaal, after the first Boer War, up 
to the present day. 

Thirteen years ago the Union was born, to the 
accompaniment of much cheerful talk of the unity of 
Briton and Boer; talk which has since become almost 
deafening, while the vaunted unity has gradually dwindled. 
We decided at the time that “‘ give and take ” was necessary 
in our future policy. But it has been a one-sided business. 
We have done the giving, and the irreconcilables have 
done the taking, and are less satisfied now than they were 
at the outset. It seems in these days that the less apparent 
a thing may be the more its reality is to be insisted upon. 
We have become afraid of the obvious and have taken 
refuge in the ideal. We even extend this moral cowardice 
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to the methods by which we seek to bring about that 
which our politicians have repeatedly told us is already 
in full being—that racial friendship and equality, the coming 
of which the Union was to herald. 

The facts are, of course, in sharp contradiction. A 
rapprochement between Briton and Boer has always been 
held to be desirable. This in itself predicates that there 
must be a gulf to be bridged. And there is such a gulf. 
It would have existed in any case, even had there been no 
Emancipation of the Slaves, Great Trek, or Boer War. 
There is always a gulf between two different races, however 
much we may attempt to ignore its existence. All this 
srambling internationalism and brotherhood would be 
comic were it not so tragic. 

Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Spaniards, Ivish- 
men, will never understand each other, even though they 
may live and work together in the same country for years, 
to the same extent as they understand one of their own 
race and speech. It is simply the curse of Babel modernized 
—a fundamental fact against which professional politicians 
and brotherhood cranks may beat unavailingly for ever. 
This by no means implies that they may not be friends— 
provided that they are not forced into too close companion- 
ship. Two men who may be perfectly good friends under 
ordinary circumstances may quite easily come .eventually 
to flying at each other’s throats if confined alone together 
in a Rocky Mountain cabin in the depths of a Canadian 
winter; and this without any question of superiority or 
inferiority entering into the matter at all. They may simply 
be incompatible. Full knowledge of each other’s character- 
istics may breed a deeper friendship; on the other hand, 
it may involve a bitter enmity that could not have occurred 
had they not been thrown so closely together. I mention 
this merely to show that the advantages likely to accrue 
from the practical union of two races may not be so clearly 
indicated as is generally believed. 

But assuming that the British and Dutch races in 
South Africa are inherently and mutually compatible, 
and that nothing but good could result from their closer 
union, we have to consider the methods by which this is 
being attempted, and to decide whether it will be consum- 
mated because or in spite of them. In the opinion of many 
sober-minded South Africans, it will be done, if at all, 
in spite of them. 

We seem to have made up our minds to ignore the 
plain lessons of history. Just as the youth will rarely heed 
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the advice of his elders, so we as nations refuse to heed 
the warnings and lessons of the past. It might be said 
that these lessons no longer apply; that the happenings 
from which they are drawn occurred among earlier peoples 
of a cruder mentality, that we of to-day are a higher race 
to whom different methods must be applied. And against 
this assertion I must emphatically protest. We of to-day 
are morally precisely the same as those who rebelled go 
frequently and absurdly against Moses. In matters affecting 
the community as a whole, the vast majority of us are 
constitutionally unable to see farther than our own noses, 
Selfishness is still the great driving force that actuates 
the majority. Our vaunted civilization has done little to 
lift us. Contrast the warfare and life of the second century 
with that of the twentieth. Are we not equally barbarian 
and pitiless in our warfare of armaments and its peace-time 
counterpart—the commerical struggle—as the ancients? 
Are we not, perhaps, more so? The ancients were merciless 
in the treatment of their enemies, but at least, for the most 
part, they killed cleanly. They did not suffocate with 
poison gas; they did not rip scores to ragged fragments 
at one blow; they did not keep thousands on the grinding 
borderland of starvation as our commercial and industrial 
system does. They did not—simply because they did not 
know how. We have learned how, and so we do. 

Human nature, then, is precisely the same as it always 
was. We have not yet evolved the Perfect Man: we have 
not yet even begun to do so. Therefore methods which 
have failed to achieve their object in the past will fail to-day. 
History has a habit of repeating itself. We all admit this: 
the phrase has even become a colloquialism. But, as I 
have said, we shut our eyes to the obvious, and straightway 
go hunting will-o’-the-wisps. 

The American Civil War proved conclusively that 
hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic but untrained 
volunteers are hopelessly unavailing against a handful 
of trained soldiers. The veterans of Jackson and Lee 
rammed the lesson down the throats of the Northern leaders 
till at last they profited by it, and their superior numbers 
began to tell. And where was that lesson in the years prior 
to 1914? Forgotten, ignored. The few who remembered 
were howled down. Each generation, it seems, must learn 
by its own experience, and so humanity moves on its ever 
lasting circle. 

The two races, said our Union politicians, must be 
welded into one. So they proceeded to push them together 
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with one hand while they pulled them apart with the other. 
There is not a single instance in history of two races, 
inhabiting the same country, becoming eventually one, 
except by the absorption of one by the other. Our own 
English history amply demonstrates this. Sometimes it 
was the conquered who were absorbed; sometimes the 
conquerors. But the union was never consummated by 
giving both races equal facilities for the retention of their 
various traditions and languages. 

I can but touch the fringe of the subject, which, as every 
South African knows, is a huge and difficult one. It is 
especially difficult in these days, for whenever a British 
South African attempts to stem the scrambling rush of 
surrender by the mildest appeal to reason he is immediately 
met by raucous yells of “Imperialist!” As though 
Imperialism were in any sense a discreditable thing! The 
results of our British Imperialism are plain enough in the 
world to-day, and a man who uses the term as a taunt 
is merely displaying his own ignorance. British Imperialism 
has accomplished more for the world’s advancement than 
all the glittering theories of brotherhood and racial equality 
that have ever been evolved by the doctrinaire’s brain. 
And on this planet we can only judge by results. 

Every nationality has its own distinct characteristics, 
and has in each case evolved a form of government more 
or less suitable to its own needs. And a system of govern- 
ment suited to one race cannot be applied with success 
to another until or unless the latter has acquired the habits, 
customs, and ways of thought of the former. It is exactly 
to this reason that the present unrest in India can be and 
is traced, both by Anglo-Indians of experience and the 
educated Indians themselves (with a few frantic exceptions). 

The British democratic system can never approach 
success in South Africa until the Dutch have assimilated 
British ideals. This is undoubtedly taking place, but it 
is being retarded by measures adopted with the opposite 
intention (presumably)—that is, with the intention of 
securing racial friendship and eventual union. 

As long as a race retains its language, so long does it 
retain its distinctive characteristics. That these cannot 
survive without the language is shown quite incontrover- 
tibly by the case of the Huguenot immigrants to South 
Africa under the old Dutch East India Company’s regime. 
Their language was ruthlessly suppressed: in two genera- 
tions they had become Dutchmen, even to the pronuncia- 
tion of their very names. I personally have met pure-bred, 
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home-born Britons, who, after long sojourn in Dutch 
districts, entailing almost exclusive use of the Dutch 
language, are now superficially indistinguishable from back. 
country Boers. They speak English with a Dutch accent; 
they have even absorbed many Dutch racial characteristics, 

At the time of Union, English had already become 
the public and commercial language. Except in the back 
veld and among the ignorant, Dutch was hardly heard, 
English had always been the official language in the Cape 
ever since the British occupation after the Napoleonic 
Wars, and the same applied with even greater force in 
Natal. Prior to Union, educated people in the Transvaal 
and Free State had begun to use English almost without 
exception. It was fully realized that public or commercial 
life was impossible to a man who could not do so. It is 
still. The necessity for a knowledge of Dutch was not 
nearly so apparent. The townsman never needed it at all; 
the farmer and back-country storekeeper found a few 
phrases and a small technical vocabulary ample for their 
needs. It is even less necessary to-day than it was then, 
except, of course, under the entirely artificial conditions 
obtaining in the Government service. 

But, yielding in a magnanimous moment to the urgings 
of the ultra-racialists and those of our own people—who, 
alas, are always with us—who can see any mortal point 
of view but that of their own race, we introduced into the 
Act of Union (our bridge across the gulf) a measure which 
has in effect served as a barrier across the bridge. I refer, 
of course, to the principle of bi-lingualism; a principle 
which, where applied in Canada, has served to keep the 
French and British in separate water-tight compartments 
for upwards of a century. And it is doing exactly the same 
thing here, as the late Lord Chief Justice de Villiers, himself 
a Dutchman, prophesied at the time. And the reason is 
perfectly clear. 

Let me repeat, apart from the Government service, 
the citizen of South Africa will find a knowledge of Dutch 
almost as unnecessary for practical purposes as al 
acquaintance with French is in England. The British 
South African child hears it at school and nowhere else, 
and forgets it after leaving. It is impossible to retain a 
knowledge of a language that is hardly ever used. The 
Dutch child, on the other hand, hears and uses English 
both inside and outside the school, and afterwards must 
use it constantly if he wishes to move in civilization at all. 
It has therefore been the unanimous experience of school- 
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teachers that the Dutch child is infinitely better at English 
than the English child at Dutch. The normal human being, 
whether during childhood or afterwards, cannot reasonably 
be expected to study a subject with real enthusiasm or 
even ordinary application when it is clearly and universally 
understood from the outset that a knowledge of that subject 
js not really necessary and is only included in the curriculum 
in deference to a noisy and dishonest political party. 

It would be possible to look with less disfavour on 
this bi-lingual system were it not carried to such absurd 
lengths. The printing of Government notices in both 
languages in a district where Dutch is the language in 
general use—and there are many such—is reasonable enough. 
The appointment of none but bi-lingual officials to such a 
district can also be understood. But we have gone much 
farther than this. Every single official in the Government 
service, including the school-teacher, must pass an examina- 
tion in Dutch before he or she has the slightest hope of 
promotion. In eight out of every ten cases this examination 
is the last occasion on which the official finds this language 
of any practical value. Every single Government notice, 
every Gazette, every form and letter-heading in use in the 
civil service is bi-lingual. Thus the cost of administration 
is enormously inflated, and this at a time when “ economy ” 
is the watchword (and incidentally the catchword) and 
numbers of useful officials are being retrenched and all 
salaries reduced on that plea. Essential services, such as 
Defence, Police, Native Affairs, Education, are starved of 
the needful cash while these unnecessary and unavailing 
sops to the irreconcilable Republicans are solemnly 
continued, and not only continued, but deliberately 
extended. Recently an attempt was made in the Cape 
Province, by the Administrator of that Province, to enforce 
the principle on municipal and local authorities, and to make 
it a criminal offence for any official thereof to fail in carrying 
out all its provisions. The proposal aroused such a storm 
of indignation that it had to be dropped. Luckily we are 
not quite all in a trance just now. 

In the recently inaugurated South African Naval Service, 
which consists of two mine-sweeping trawlers and a survey 
ship, no officer may receive promotion until he has passed 
in Dutch. This is perhaps the most amusing of the many 
amusing features of this colossal and useless bribe we 
are pouring into the fathomless pockets of the rebels. For 
in South African Dutch there are no words suitable for 
use in giving orders on shipboard; such words will have 
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to be imported from Holland, and will then be as much 
a foreign language to the Boer as to the Briton. The “ Taal” 
is, in effect, a simplified patois originally developed for use 
on the farms in giving instructions to native employees, 
and since spreading till it became the only language of 
the Boers. In its pure form it cannot possibly be utilized 
for anything but ordinary conversation. Official bi. 
lingualism rendered imperative the importation or manu- 
facture of so many words and phrases that, practically 
speaking, a new language was introduced into the Union, 
of which the Dutch are almost as ignorant as the British, 
‘Improvements ” are continually being made: the spelling, 
for instance, has been again altered within the last six 
months. So we are by no means preserving an old language; 
we are manufacturing a new and unnecessary one, at 
enormous expense to the taxpayer. 

I have already indicated the reason for all this. It is 
like giving an immense orange to a dissatisfied child, 
In real life this method has occasionally been known to 
succeed, when the child was merely dissatisfied: never 
when in addition he was both naughty and insane. It is 
a kind of modernized Danegeld. The utter hopelessness 
of it in this case has long been realized by every calm 
thinker in Africa, who realizes that the tremendous growth 
of “‘ Nationalism” in recent years is due almost entirely 
to the encouragement given it by our mistaken generosity 
in this and other respects. 

It is a truism that the more you give in to a refractory 
child the more uncontrollable and unreasonable that child 
becomes. And the Nationalist attitude has, from the very 
outset, proved itself childish in the extreme. The position 
may be rather aptly summed up in Chesterton’s words: 
“Tf the baby cries for the moon, the policeman cannot 
procure the moon: neither can he stop the baby.” This 
is a fundamental truth of which we seem to have lost sight. 
Ever since union these Republican babies have been howling 
for the moon. We could not give them the moon, but we 
have given them everything that was in our power to give, 
in a hopeless and misguided endeavour to stop their yells. 
And the gifts only seem to have added power to their lungs. 
We are beginning to realize that it might have been better 
to let them scream themselves hoarse, for we now see that 
they will scream anyway. Either in spite of or because of 
our methods of conciliation (at this advanced stage it is 
really immaterial which) the Republican menace of to-day 
is far greater than it has ever been in the past. 
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It will be pointed out, no doubt, that South African 
Dutchmen are by no means all Nationalists. This is perfectly 
true; but it cannot be denied that the majority of them 
are. They can claim but few of the truly educated families 
—but as is the case in all countries, these are in a small 
and almost helpless minority. It is one of the evils of the 
democratic system that we must be governed by the 
majority ; i.e. the ignorant. Democracy has come far too 
soon to South Africa, for the vast majority are not yet 
sufficiently enlightened to take their share in the running 
of the country—an admittedly serious and difficult business. 

The educated Dutchman (and I use the word “‘ education” 
in its true sense) supports bi-lingualism, in reason, and 
where necessary. So does the educated Briton. But there 
is something nauseating to both in this headlong and 
cowardly surrender, of which official bi-lingualism is but 
one of the many manifestations, to the forces of ignorance, 
disorder, and organized falsehood. Strengthened by our 
weakness, protected under the very shadow of that Flag 
which they would tear down, Republicanism is gathering 
momentum every day. The up-country schools are reeking 
with it. How could it be otherwise when a very large 
proportion of the Government school-teachers are bitter 
and avowed Nationalists. (This is where we meet the other 
kind of education.) In effect, since ‘‘ free” education is 
in force in the Union, we are paying for the manufacture 
of future recruits to the rebel cause. This is not the least ex- 
asperating feature in the life of a loyalist in this country to-day. 

The deliberate malice and dishonesty of the Republicans’ 
methods have revealed depths of depravity and deceit 
hitherto unprecedented in the admittedly unclean annals 
of party politics. This was very clearly emphasized at the 
recent Uitenhage by-election, where the South African 
Party candidate had to face the combined opposition of 
the Nationalist and Bolshevist factions. Uitenhage is a 
big railway centre, with large building and repair shops, 
and the railway vote was regarded as being of the greatest 
importance. But the electoral division also contains large 
country districts where the true backveld mentality still 
holds sway. In Uitenhage itself the Nationalists professed 
themselves horrified at the recent inevitable reduction 
of railway wages, and promised, if returned, to do their 
utmost to support the railwaymen’s demands for increases. 
In the country districts they promised the farmers to secure 
lower railway rates for farm-produce at the expense, if 
necessary, of railwaymen’s salaries. 
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The native vote was also an important factor in the 
campaign. As it was impossible for the Republicans to 
point to any improvement in the natives’ lot due to their 
efforts in the past (rather the contrary), they fell back 
upon calumniating the English. An election pamphlet, 
circulated among the natives by them and printed and 
published by the National Party Press in Capetown, of 
which Mr. C. W. Malan, M.L.A., and ex-predikant, by the 
way, is the head, contains these words : 

“In Canada the artless Red Indians were exterminated 
with blankets infected with the virus of smallpox, and in 
Australia the native problem was solved with strychnine put 
into the carcases of sheep on which the guileless aborigines 
feasted. Isn't tt a strange fact that in the countries colonized 
by Britain the aboriginals have practically disappeared ?” 

Perhaps Mr. Malan will now tell us who exterminated 
the South African bushman, who opposed the emancipation 
of the slaves, who, in the Transvaal, engaged in long and 
violent wars with the Basutos, until eventually they had 
to call in British aid to protect them from the fury they had 
aroused. 

It is difficult to keep one’s temper when recounting 
things of this nature, and it is still more difficult when 
one realizes that only a faint echo of this incredible campaign 
of black vilification ever reaches loyal ears. But what has 
to be feared is this: that the Republican menace, so far 
from dying out (as was prophesied in 1918, when their 
friends the Germans were humbled to the dust) is becoming 
more formidable every day ; and South Africa is steadily 
drifting into the darkness of racial discord—and_ perhaps 
war—which we had hoped we left behind us for ever when 
the Act of Union became law. 

; But, of course, our troubles are only another exemplifica- 

tion of the burdens under which the whole of Western 
civilization is groaning, and which are very largely traceable 
to this Government by the ignorant and the amateur, of which 
I have already made mention. ‘ Making the world safe for 
democracy” was difficult enough, but it was simplicity 
itself when compared with our present problem of making 
it safe from democracy. 
CAPE PROVINCE 
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Tur law concerning “ the occult,” as it is called, is regarded 
by some as a relic of barbarism, which has only survived 
so long because it is seldom enforced. The number of 
ons who interest themselves in the spiritualist movement 
jsnow very large, and it may be of interest to consider the 
position which spiritualists hold before the law. Legislation 
on the subject has consisted of two classes of statutes, 
moving along parallel lines—the one being aimed against 
witchcraft, and the other against vagrancy and fraud. 
The laws against witchcraft date back to very early days ; 
and after the Conquest, concurrent jurisdiction was possessed, 
fora time, by ecclesiastical and secular courts. A statute 
passed under Henry VIII (33 Henry VIII, c. 8) provided 
that persons exercising any “‘ invocations or conjurations of 
spirits, witchcrafts, enchantments, or sorceries” to find 
money or treasure, or to destroy anyone in person or goods, 
or to provoke unlawful love, or for other unlawful purpose, 
should be guilty of felony and suffer death. This Act 
was repealed by 5 Eliz., c. 16, which contained similar 
provisions, excepting that the punishment was graduated— 
where the ‘‘invocations”’ etc., caused death, the punish- 
ment was to be death, but where the mischief was less serious, 
the punishment also was less severe. This statute was 
replaced by one passed under James I, which is instructive 
as showing the mischiefs aimed at by these Acts. It is 
entitled: “‘ An Act against conjuration, and against dealing 
with evil and wicked spirits,” and provides that if any- 
one practise “‘any invocation or conjuration of any evil 
and wicked spirit . . . or take up any dead person out of 
their grave to be used in any manner of witchcraft... 
or exercise witchcraft whereby any person shall be killed 
or lamed,”’ the offender is to suffer death ; and witchcraft 
employed to discover treasure or to provoke unlawful love 
was to be punished by imprisonment and pillory. . 
The Witchcraft Act, 1735 (9 Geo. II, ce. 5), which 
repealed the statute of James and still remains in force, 
tests upon an entirely different view of the occult. Instead 
of treating witchcraft as a practice capable of producing 
death or injury, or of discovering lost goods, etc., it assumes 
that there is no such things as witchcraft and that those 
who purport to practise the same must be fraudulent. The 
mind of the Legislature in the earlier enactments is expressed 
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in the following passage of Blackstone (Commentaries on 
the Laws of England, vol. iv. p. 60): 


To deny the possibility, nay, actual existence, of witchcraft and sorcery, js 
flatly to contradict the revealed word of God. . . . The civil law punishes with 
death not only the sorcerers themselves, but also those who consult them , , , 
and our laws, both before and since the Conquest, have been equally penal— 
ranking this crime with heresy, and condemning both to the flames. 


In a later passage, however, Blackstone adopts a different 
tone : 


These Acts (he says) continued in force till lately, to the terror of all ancient 
females in the kingdom; and many poor wretches were sacrificed thereby to 
the prejudice of their neighbours’ and their own illusions. 


The Witchcraft Act, 1735, has the instructive title: “ An 
Act for punishing such persons as pretend to exercise or 
use any kind of witchcraft, sorcery, enchantment, or conjura- 
tion.” It repeals the Act of James I, and provides (clause 3) 
that no prosecution shall be brought for “* witchcraft, sorcery, 
inchantment, or conjuration ” ; and by clause 4 it is provided 
that: “For more effectually preventing any -pretences to 
such arts or powers,’ it is enacted that if any person “ pretend 
to exercise any kind of witchcraft, sorcery, enchantment, or 
conjuration, or undertake to tell fortunes, or pretend from 
skill in any occult science to discover where lost goods may 
be found, such person is to be imprisoned for a year and to 
be put in the pillory once in every quarter of such year.” 
In Monck v. Hilton, 2 Ex. Div. 268, which was a prosecution 
under the Vagrancy Act, 1824, mentioned below, Mr. Baron 
Pollock observed: ‘“‘ It may be that the appellant brought 
himself within the Witchcraft Acts, but it is unnecessary 
to decide this, and one would pause before seeking to put 
in force criminal statutes pointing to an offence practicall 
obsolete.”’ In spite of this, however, a prosecution too 
place under the Witchcraft Act, 1735, so recently as in 
1904, the offence alleged being fortune-telling by palmistry 
and the crystal. The case did not go beyond the magistrate, 
the defendant being bound over. In finding against the 
defendant, it appears to have been overlooked that the 
offences specified in clause 4, under which the defendant 
was charged, are governed by the words at the commence- 
ment of that clause: “ For more effectually preventing 
any pretences to such arts or powers ’’—the arts or powers 
referred to being ‘“‘ witchcraft, sorcery, enchantment, or 
conjuration,” and the defendant made no claim or pretence 
to the possession of any of these “ arts or powers.’ 

In considering the legislation relating to vagrancy and 
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faud, one may commence with 39 Eliz., c. 4, which 
povided for “ the punishment of rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars,” the definition clause including “idle 
persons going about begging or using any subtle craft or 
wlawful games, or feigning to have knowledge in physiog- 
somy, palmistry, or other like crafty science, or pretending 
that they can tell destinies, fortunes, or other like fantastical 
imaginations.” Offenders were to be whipped and sent to 
the House of Correction. This statute was repealed under 
Anne, but by 17 Geo. II, c. 5, rogues and vagabonds included 
ons “pretending to be gipsies, or wandering in the 
habit or form of Egyptians, or pretending to have skill 
in physiognomy, palmistry, or like crafty science, or 
pretending to tell fortunes, or using any subtle craft to 
deceive and impose on any of His Majesty’s subjects.” It 
wil be observed that in these Acts, not merely palmistry 
but even physiognomy is dealt with as a “ crafty science.” 
The Vagrancy Act now on the Statute Book is the Act of 
1824 (5 Geo. IV, c. 83) under which proceedings against 
mediums are nearly always instituted, and it therefore 
deserves careful consideration. The general policy of the 
Act is shown by its title: “‘ An Act for the punishment of 
idle and disorderly persons, and rogues and vagabonds in that 
of Great Britain called England.” Clause 3 makes 
punishable with a month’s hard labour, as an idle and 
disorderly person, any person “able to maintain himself 
family wilfully neglecting so to do whereby such person 
family becomes chargeable to the parish ; every common 
prostitute wandering in the public streets and behaving 
ina riotous or indecent manner; and every person placing 
himself in a public place to beg alms.’ Clause 4 deals with 
rogues and vagabonds—who are treated as a more mischievous 
cass than those referred to in clause 3—and it is under 
tause 4 that spiritualist mediums are charged. By this 
tlause, every person committing any of the offences men- 
tioned in clause 3 after having been convicted as an idle and 
disorderly person; every person pretending or professing 
bo tell fortunes, or using any subtle craft, means, or device, by 
palmisiry or otherwise, to deceive and impose on any of His 
Majesty's subjects; every person wandering abroad and 
ldging in any unoccupied building, or in any cart or waggon, 
tot having visible means of subsistence, and not giving a 
good account of himself ; every person exposing to view any 
obscene print or picture . . . every person having in his 
possession any picklock or other instrument with intent 
to break into a dwelling-house ... is to be deemed a 
VOL, LXXXII 8 
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rogue and vagabond, and may be committed to prison with 
hard labour for three months. 

Modern spiritualism, as that expression is commonly 
understood, was practically unknown in 1824, and Parliament 
can hardly have intended that such a person as a spiritualist 
medium, when acting in good faith, should be dealt with 
under the Vagrancy Act as a “rogue and vagabond.” The 
words supposed to affect mediums are set out above in 
italics, and it will be observed that they are interleaved 
between provisions relating to idle and disorderly persons, 
and provisions dealing with persons wandering abroad, 
sleeping in barns or carts, or guilty of public indecency, 
or carrying about burglarious instruments. If an _ honest 
medium is within clause 4, it follows that such a person— 
free from any moral guilt and behaving in a perfectly decorous 
way—is liable to a heavier punishment than can be inflicted, 
under clause 3, upon, say, a “common prostitute wandering 
in the public streets and behaving in a riotous or indecent 
manner.” 

After some difference between judicial authorities, it 
has been held that the words ‘‘ to deceive and impose on 
any of His Majesty’s subjects,” in clause 4 of the Vagrancy 
Act, 1824, do not govern the words “ pretending or professing 
to tell fortunes,” although they control the words “ or using 
any subtle craft, means, or device, by palmistry or other 
wise.” Accordingly, where anyone endeavours, honestly 
and without any intent to deceive, to read the hand or to 
exercise any psychic gifts, there is not—if there is no fortune 
telling—any offence under the statute. The word 
‘“‘ pretending or professing” in the fortune-telling clause, 
appear to imply falsehood: an honest medium genuinely 
endeavouring to foretell events can hardly be said to be 
** pretending.” This was the opinion of the Court in Reg. v. 
Entwistle, [1899] 1 Q. B. 846; but in the recent case of 
Stonehouse v. Masson, [1921] 2 K. B. 818, a different view was 
taken, it being held that fortune-telling was an offence 
independently of any intention to deceive. From this 
decision (if it stands) it follows that any attempt—made, 
not in play, but seriously—to tell fortunes, is an offence, 
whether payment is received or not. It is important to 
observe, however, that statements made cannot amount to 
fortune-telling, unless they relate to future events ; which 
would seem to shut out the ordinary messages which purport 
to be received through a spiritualist medium. 

From what is stated above, the law on the subject of 
the occult will be seen to be in a chaotic condition, and to 
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sadly need amendment. The Witchcraft Act, 1735, should 
be repealed. Witchcraft or black magic, as it is sometimes 
called, was the exercise of powers purported to be derived 
from evil spirits; and they were employed with a view to 
injuring people or otherwise causing mischief. In Webster's 
Dictionary, under “ witchcraft,” we find: “The practices 
or art of witches; sorcery; enchantments; intercourse 
with evil spirits”: and in the Century Dictionary: ‘‘ The 
practices of witches ; sorcery; a supernatural power which 

ns were formerly supposed to obtain by entering into 
acompact with the devil.’”’ It is clear, therefore, that modern 
gpiritualism—which is employed almost exclusively to 
enable persons on earth to endeavour to communicate with 
frends who have passed from this life—has no connection 
with witchcraft. 

As regards the Vagrancy Act, 1824, the words in clause 4 : 
“Every person pretending or professing to tell fortunes, 
or using any subtle craft, means, or device, by palmistry 
or otherwise, to deceive and impose on any of His Majesty’s 
subjects —should be repealed. When construed as intended 
to meet the case of a fraudulent medium, the clause is not 
needed—fraud can be dealt with under the general law. 
When construed, on the other hand, as extending to the case 
ofa medium acting honestly and with no intention to deceive, 
the statute becomes oppressive. That—as has happened 
within recent years—a sensitive medium should be dealt 
with as a rogue and vagabond, flung into prison, stripped, 
forced into prison clothing, and subjected to hard labour, 
offends the public conscience, and tends to bring the law into 
contempt. 


E. P. Hewitt 
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WHO WON THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE? 


For the past eight years the memorable Battle of the Marne 

has been fought over and over again. It has become nothi 

more nor less than an academic battle of words; but 

academic battles are often the most ruthless, as they generally 

tend to crush some reputation or to destroy an aureole of 
lory. 

The battle that has been fought over the victory of the 
Marne is no exception to this rule, as it tends to the over. 
throw of Joffre from the pedestal upon which an admiri 
world has placed him since September 8, 1914, and to the 
putting of Gallieni in his place. The battle has just reached 
its maximum of intensity with the advent of a young French 
writer, M. Jean de Pierrefeu. 

Who is M. Jean de Pierrefeu? His name is hardly 
known outside of a small literary coterie in Paris. Until 
but a few weeks ago not half of France had so much as heard 
his name pronounced, and I believe that nine-tenths of 
Great Britain had never heard of him. Yet, during the 
four years of the war, all of France, and all of Great Britain 
had read what M. Jean de Pierrefeu had written, at least 
once—and in many cases twice a day. He is, in fact, the 
man who, during the four years of war, had twice a day 
written the famous French communiqué that was cabled 
and wirelessed all over the world and printed in every paper 
on the globe. 

From the very start of hostilities, M. Jean de Pierrefeu 
had been attached to the General Staff of the French Army; 
and, during four years, every morning and every evening, 
he presented himself to Joffre, Nivelle, Petain, or to their 
adjutants, with the short bulletin comprising some ten or 
twelve lines that was destined to resume the military 
situation, to inform the public, to calm anxiety, and to 
animate the depressed. It was not until well after the 
armistice that it became known that these few lines so eagerly 
awaited, and so commented upon, were the daily task of 
M. Jean de Pierrefeu. He told the story of his work himself 
in a book that is amusing, brilliant, and vivacious in style, 
sketching in large traits the great Headquarter Staff with 
which he had passed four years of his life. 

But M. de Pierrefeu was not satisfied with the rank of 
historian, he wanted to raise himself to that of critic, and 
has therefore published another book entitled Plutarch 
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Has Lied. Therein he goes so far as to endeavour to disprove 
his own communiqués. “It is not always genius that wins 
at the game of war—it is luck,” he asserts. And that 
is quite possible—one must endeavour to have luck on one’s 
side. ‘‘ No,” he affirms, ‘it is not Joffre who had won the 
Battle of the Marne, it is Gallieni.”” And this assertion is 
worth examination, as it is not the first time that it has been 
made in the course of the past eight years. 

An entire phalange, pon in numbers, but ardent never- 
theless, have been endeavouring in those eight years to 
diminish the glory that is Joffre’s to add to that of Gallieni. 
For the past eight years a battle of words has been waged 
about the greatest battle in history. Let us, therefore, 
examine the case for ourselves, once and for all, and examining 
the whys and wherefores, form an opinion of its truth and 
justice with calm impartiality. 

M. de Pierrefeu, who sums up the case against Joffre 
with a vigour and a precision that nobody had until now 
dared to assume, enlightens the world on three points: 

(a) The determining reason for the victory of the Marne 
was the unexpected constitution of the famous Sixth Army, 
commanded by Maunoury, which suddenly appeared on 
Von Kluck’s right. It obliged him to stop short in his drive 
and turn to the west, trimming down the line of battle, 
and leaving a pocket between himself and Von Bulow into 
which Franchet d’Esperey forced his way with vigour. 
If the Sixth Army had not been constituted, Von Kluck 
would not have been attacked on his right, he would not have 
been obliged to stop, he would have remained in solid contact 
with Von Bulow, and the entire German Army would have 
pressed on in a united front against which the Franco- 
British Army would have been powerless. Now the French- 
man who had the happy idea of constituting the Sixth 
Army was not Joffre, but M. Messimy, then Minister of 
War, who was advised by Gallieni. 

The morning of August 25th (writes M. de Pierrefeu), M. Messimy sent the 

following order to the headquarters of the French Army: If victory does not 
crown the success of our arms, and if the armies are obliged to retreat, one army, 
comprising a minimum of three active corps, should fall back on the retrenched camp 
of Paris to assure its safety. 
The Minister of War sent this order after he had conferred 
with General Gallieni, to whom he intended to trust 
the defence of the French capital. He did not want to leave 
the capital without defence and desired to give the people 
of Paris the assurance that measures were being taken for 
their safety. 
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Joffre was annoyed by this order. In the first place, he wanted to have alj 
his forces at hand and, secondly, he did not consider Paris of military importance, 
However, being unable to disregard the order, he immediately constituted g 
new army out of various material, principally of reserve divisions. He 
considered the siege of Paris as imminent, and felt that the new army would be 

, immobilized in the capital. At any event, he did not figure on using it for 
the immediate counter-offensive that he was then planning. 


It is thus to Messimy and to Gallieni that all merit is 
due for the making of the instrument that but several days 
later carried off the victory. 

(6) Another reason determining the victory of the Marne 
was the mistake made by Von Kluck in not marching right 
on to Paris, instead of leaving it on his right flank. Now 
the man who immediately understood the grave portent of 
this mistake was not Joffre, but Gallieni. 

M. de Pierrefeu here gives some curious details. The 
first to have an inkling of Von Kluck’s decision to leave 
Paris on his right, and to swing to his left, was an officer of 
the French Headquarters Staff, Captain Fagalde. On 
September Ist, he found, in the knapsack of a German 
officer killed at the front, Von Kluck’s order to swerve the 
entire army to the left. He, of course, immediately reported 
this bit of news to French Headquarters ; but Joffre’s staff 
did not seem to attach much importance to the manceuvre, 

Twenty-four hours later (at 5 p.m., September 2nd) 
a French aviator, Lieutenant Watteau, flying over the 
valley of the Oise, distinctly remarked that the German 
Army was moving from the west to the east, seeming to 
glide to the left. Lieutenant Watteau, belonging to the 
Paris Division, was under the immediate orders of General 
Gallieni. Recognizing the importance of the move, he 
immediately reported to his chief. At 8 p.m. Gallieni, 
informed of the extraordinary direction taken by the German 
forces, assembled his Staff, and declared: ‘‘ If Von Kluck 
is turning to the south-east, he is giving us the opportunity 
of a flank attack. I can hardly believe it. It seems too 
good to be true.” He was literally in a transport of joy, 
and his Staff shared the sentiment. 

It is thus that although Joffre’s Staff did not understand 
the full portent of Von Kluck’s move, Gallieni’s Staff had 
immediately seized its importance and made ready to 
profit thereby. 

(c) General Gallieni, having received on September 3rd 
a confirmation of Lieutenant Watteau’s report, no longer 
hesitated. Taking the decision, he wrote at 8.30 p.m. 
to Joffre’s headquarters at Bar-sur-Aube, advising him of 
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what was taking place, and asking for authorization to 
immediately send Maunoury’s troops to the north of the 
Marne to attack Von Kluck’s flank. Without waiting for 
a reply, he caused the Sixth Army to prepare for the 
manoeuvre. 

The night passed, and the entire day of September 4th, 
with no reply from Joffre. No order, no answer to his urgent 
appeal came from headquarters. This seemed all the more 
strange to Gallieni in that he knew that Field-Marshal 
French, commanding the British Forces, had made a similar 
request. At 7 p.m., Gallieni could no longer wait and called 
up Joffre on the telephone. He earnestly exposed the 
situation and urged Joffre to act at once. 


The conversation (writes M. de Pierrefeu), was decisive. The Commander- 
in-Chief was not long in understanding that the hour of victory had sounded. 
Jofire, whenever he acted by himself, never showed himself to be prejudiced 
in favour of an idea. He was ever accessible when an appeal was made to his 
innatecommon sense. This is in fact his principal quality. It was his collabora- 
tors who had remained blind and deaf to clear observation. In them, military 
pride and ambition immediately placed themselves astride common sense. 
Joffre himself was too highly placed to be proud, even more so in view of the 
fact that he was compromising by nature ; and in that he always solicited the 
opinion of others, which he weighed in silence. Once he came to a decision, 
he pronounced himself, and never veered from his purpose. Unhappily, he often 
never heard other counsel than that of those who surrounded him. But this 
time he spoke to a man who had succeeded in reaching his ear without the aid 
of an intermediary. Due to various circumstances, one can understand that 
during two days Joffre had had but an incomplete view of the situation. When 
Gallieni intervened, he was first moved, perhaps, by the thought that the latter 
wanted to push himself forward, and that he somewhat exaggerated things 
through ambition to get ahead. At the telephone, however, the earnestness 
of the man struck him, and, chasing all méfiance, he listened to him loyally. 


When Joffre left the telephone, he entered the room where 
were gathered the officers of his Staff, and declared: 
“Gentlemen, we shall fight on the Marne.” It was the order 
that had so ardently been awaited. The order had not been 
given, however, until Gallieni had twice pressed for it 
urgently. If Gallieni had not insisted with all his authority 
and all his eloquence, would the order have been given ? 

Such is the case summed up by M. Jean de Pierrefeu 
in favour of Gallieni and against Joffre. It is well presented. 
It contains some unknown facts and historical data, but 
I dare say it is far from conclusive. 

Admitting that it was Gallieni to whom the formation 
of the Sixth Army commanded by Maunoury, was due; 
admitting that Gallieni had seized the importance of Von 
Kluck’s move sooner than Joffre; admitting even that it 
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was Gallieni who had caused Joffre to understand its 
importance, two facts are incontestable. 

The first is that taking the events as they are reported, 
Joffre, when he was called to the telephone on the evening 
of September 4th by Gallieni, immediately saw the force 
of the latter’s argument. “ He was ever accessible,” M. de 
Pierrefeu himself writes, “‘ when an appeal was made to 
his innate common sense. This is in fact his principal 
quality.” A marvellous quality, I think. A primordial 
quality for a chief. What more can one ask of a general 
than common sense and the quality of listening to his 
subordinates, choosing the best advice proffered ? 

The second fact is that Joffre, whosoever his counsellor 
may have been, gave the order for the battle; and that he 
gave it at the most propitious moment. He gave it on 
the evening of September 4th, seventy-two hours after 
Field-Marshal French had made the request; twenty-four 
hours after Gallieni’s urgent letter. But French had only 
to occupy himself with the British troops and Gallieni 
with those of Paris, while Joffre had to occupy himself 
with all the Allied Armies. He was not looking at only 
a square of the chess board, he was obliged to keep 
his eye on all of them. One easily forgets that the so- 
called Battle of the Marne was not fought solely in the 
plain north of Meaux and the Marne; but that it was 
fought along a line two hundred miles long, between 
Meaux and the Vosges. It was not only the Sixth Army, 
commanded by Maunoury, and inspired by Gallieni, that 
won the battle; but all the armies on the long front, 
commanded by French, by Franchet d’Esperey, by de Langle 
de Cary, by Foch, by Sarrail, and by Castelnau, inspired by 
Joffre, that won it. If Franchet d’Esperey had shown less 
decision; if French had shown less energy: if Foch at 
Saint-Gond, had shown less heroic tenacity ; if Sarrail had 
abandoned Verdun; if Castelnau had not held on to the 
Grand Couronné at Nancy to the death, Gallieni’s splendid 
strategy would have come to nought. And the man who 
put into movement French, Franchet d’Esperey, de Langle 
de Cary, Foch, Sarrail, and Castelnau, the man who 
co-ordinated their effort, the man who for fifteen days had 
maintained their cohesion, was Joffre. A soloist, even were 
he a genius, could never assure the success of an orchestra. 
It is necessary that all play together. And it is the conductor 
alone who can secure their cohesion. 

But there is something more. The victory of the 
Marne would not have been possible had it not been morally 
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prepared by inspiring calm and confidence in the hearts of 
all, from the highest general to the lowest ranking private. 
It is there that we find Joffre’s imperishable merit. He 

ve forth calm and confidence much as other men create 
disquiet and agitation. His genius was his calmness; and 
he radiated this quality to all about him when it was most 


necessary. 


In 1921, at Washington, when the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments was being held there, I attended . 
a luncheon that I shall never forget. Mr. James M. Beck 
and General Buat were discussing the Battle of the Marne. 
Mr. Beck is one of the greatest historians of this battle. 
He knows it in every detail, he has studied every single 
move made during the five tragic days on the famous chess 
board, and knows every order given. He surprised and 
puzzled General Buat, who is one of the greatest strategists of 
France and who, during the battle, was Joffre’s principal 
aid. But General Buat explained with unparalleled clear- 
ness the psychological reasons that had rendered the whole 
French Army calm and confident during and after the terrible 
retreat of Charleroi. 


He had communicated to all of us (General Buat said, speaking of Joffre), 
hiscalm confidence. When in the darkest hours, we saw him the absolute master 
of his physical and moral equilibrium, we too felt absolutely calm and sure of 
ourselves. And we in turn gave calm and confidence to the others. Every 
day, and at every hour of the day, liaison officers from all the armies at the front 
reported to General Headquarters. They saw for themselves that the atmosphere 
that reigned throughout was tranquil and serene. They returned to the various 
armies calm and confident; and, to all who questioned them, they replied : 
The Commander-in-Chief says that all is well. And all were sure that everything 
was well, because it was the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief. It is thus that 
confidence and calm was transmitted from the highest officer to the rawest 
recruit. 

Not only did Joffre communicate his calm to the entire 
Army, but he also communicated tranquillity to the Govern- 
ment, and to the whole country. M. Millerand, then Minister 
of War, stated that when on September 2nd, he went to 
Bar-sur-Aube to confer with Joffre, he found the Commander- 
in-Chief bending over his war map, as imperturbably calm 
as if he had been engaged in a game of chess. 

And M. Viviani, who was then Premier, relates that 
when, while the Germans were at Chantilly, he telephoned 
to Jofire from Bordeaux twice a day, the Commander-in- 
Chief’s calm and peaceful voice came over the wire without 
a vibration. There was not a tremble in the voice that 
invariably repeated: ‘‘ Have faith! Everything is all right. 
Have faith!” 
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** It was the very voice of France,” M. Viviani exclaimed, 
Yes, but would it have been the voice of France if it hadn’t 
been that of Joffre? And would the Battle of the Marne 
have been won, had the voice been different ? 

I recently had the opportunity of submitting the case 
to Joffre himself. It happened at a private dinner-part 
given at the War Office. The old Marshal was sitting in 
an arm-chair, silently smoking a cigar; and, as I passed 
him, he stopped me gently, and asked: ‘“* Well, what's 
new in the papers?” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed with a certain audacity. ‘‘ They are 
making some extraordinary remarks, Monsieur le Maréchal. 
They state that it is not you that had won the Battle of 
the Marne... .” 

Jofire looked at me for a moment with his clear eyes, 
A good-natured smile lighted up his calm face ; and calling 
upon his eternal common sense, he retorted: “‘ There is 
nothing new in that. ... But, do you know, I am sure 
that, had the battle been lost, no one would deny me the 
privilege of having lost it!” 

That will probably be the verdict of posterity. 


STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


MORE FACTS ABOUT THE 
SEA-SERPENT 


SpPPLEMENTARY to my article in the July number of 
the National Review* I now give, in chronological order, 
the main facts of specific appearances of the marine “ Great 
Unknown,”’ which are of comparatively recent date and which 
sem, from internal evidence, and also from the position 
in life of the narrators, to merit attention and to deserve 
eedence. I do not attempt to give anything like all the 
accounts which have appeared in the Press and books and 
within my personal knowledge during recent years, but 
oly the most striking. It were monotonous to reprint 
all, for many of them repeat the same story over and over 
again. The small differences in the various accounts show 
independence of observation and are evidence of genuineness. 

These accounts are definite, positive, and clearly indicate 
that there are inhabitants of the sea about which we know 
next to nothing. True, no post-mortem examination has 
yet been held, for no body of the strange being has yet been 
found. But is this to be wondered at? The sea-serpent 
only frequents deep water. When it has chased boats, 
as some of the accounts show that it has, at once on getting 
into shallow water it has turned round and made straight 
for the open sea. But because a body, dead or alive, has not 
yet been found it does not follow that it will not be. The 
great horse, or Zebra-like okapi has existed since the creation, 
but it is only within the last twenty or even less number of 
years that a body of an okapi has been overhauled. The 
okapi is a land mammal, a large animal, and yet its discovery 
is only of to-day. The sea-serpent, probably a reptile, is, 
on the other hand, undoubtedly a sea-creature, and a sea- 
creature, too, of the deep sea. Our knowledge of the deep 
sea and the denizens thereof is even now quite rudimentary. 
Itis only within the last few years that the fact that certain 
queer fish can live at great depth in the ocean has been 
demonstrably proved. Even the habits, haunts, and life 
history of the huge mammals which we know inhabit the 
sea are practically unknown to us. The largest of all, the 
cachalots or spermaceti whales, have been killed in thousands 
and yet even now, in this twentieth century, we know not 
where they breed or what ambergris is. It is only quite 
recently we learnt they fed on colossal squids, with sucking 

* “Ts There a Sea-Serpent ?” 
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pads the size of large saucers. Can we then confidently assert 
that the depths of the ocean do not harbour huge snakes ? 


1871. The Limerick Chronicle of October 5th contained 
an account of a sea-serpent from which I extract the follow. 
ing. I may mention that private inquiries I have made 
confirm the account in all details, the clergyman being the 
Rev. John P. Brown, who adds, in a letter: “The head 
was very similar to that of a horse.’ Here is the account: 


On Tuesday last a party of strangers staying at Kilkee, composed of several 
ladies and some gentlemen, one of whom is a well-known clergyman in the 
north of Ireland, went down to see among other points of interest a place known 
as the “Diamond Rocks” and remained there for some time watching the 
heavy ground swell from the Atlantic, which came dashing in with tremendous 
force against the cliffs. The clergyman before mentioned (who is our informant) 
states that all of a sudden their attention was arrested by the appearance of an 
extraordinary monster, who rose from the surface of the water about 70 yards 
from the place where they were standing. The eyes were large, and by the 
appearance of the water, behind a vast body seemed to be beneath the waves, 
All agreed that it was the most gigantic creature they had ever seen. One of 
the ladies nearly fainted at the sight, and all had their nerves considerably upset 
by the dreadful appearance of this extraordinary creature; its movements 
were apparently feeble and gave the idea of exhaustion as it slowly rose to 
the top of each succeeding wave, raising its huge head above the surface as it 
did so. The whole appearance lasted for some minutes, till at length the creature 
sank in the sight of all about a gunshot from the shore. 


Note here, it was not one person who saw the creature but 
a party of several ladies and some gentlemen, and they sawit, 
not momentarily, but for some minutes. 


1872. On August 20th, on the west coast of Scotland, 
the Rev. John McRae and the Rev. David Twopenny, two 
respectable ministers who would scorn telling a lie, saw 
a snake which looked “ at least 60 feet in length.” These 
reverend gentlemen wrote a full account of the snake which 
appeared in the Zoologist (No. 92, May 1873) and they add 
a significant “ P.S.”: 


The writers of the above account scarcely expect the public to believe in» 


the existence of the creature which they saw. Rather than that, they look 
for the disbelief and ridicule to which the subject always gives rise, partly on 
account of the animal having been pronounced to be a snake without any 
sufficient evidence, but principally of the exaggeration and fables with which 
the whole subject is beset. Nevertheless, they consider themselves bound to 
leave a record of what they saw in order that naturalists may receive it as 8 
piece of evidence, or not, according to what they think it worth. 


1872. The Times of September 2nd, under the doubtless 
satirically intended title ‘‘ An Old Friend,” prints an account 
of a sea-serpent seen at Lochourn : 
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On Tuesday last I went on a trip to Lochourn in my small sailing boat. I 
was accompanied by my friend, the Rev. Mr. , of Kent, my two daughters, 
s young man, my grandson, and a servant lad. While we were proceeding along 
the Sound of Sleat it fell calm and we were rowing the boat, when we observed 
behind us a row of dark masses, which we took at first glance for a shoal of 
porpoises ; but @ second look showed that these masses formed one and the 
same creature, for it moved slowly across our wake, about 200 yards off and 
disappeared. Afterwards, what seemed its head, reappeared, followed by the 
bumps or undulations of its body, which rose in succession till we counted eight 
ofthem. It approached now within about 100 yards or less, and with the help 
of binoculars, of which there happened to be three on board, we could see it 
pretty distinctly. . . . the length of the portion visible above the water would 
be about 50 feet, and there might have been about 20 feet or 30 feet more of its 
length which we did not see. When in rapid motion the bumps disappeared 
and only the head and neck could be seen partly above the surface of the water. 
It continued to rush about in the same manner as long as we remained within 
sight of the place. On the afternoon of the next day, as we were returning 
home, we encountered our strange acquaintance again within the entrance 
of Lochourn, and saw him careering swiftly along the surface of the water, which 
was now rippled with a light air of wind.” 


This account is really taken from a Scotch paper which 
published it, stating there was no reason to doubt the veracity 
and good faith of the informants. It is quite natural that 
those who saw the serpent preferred dashes to names. 


1877. On May 21st the bark Georgina, Captain Melhuish, 
saw a serpent in lat. 2 N., long. 90° 53’ E. at 6am. It 
was dark grey and yellow in colour, and it crossed the bow 
of the Georgina from the starboard side, disappearing on 
the port quarter. The reptile, which was about 50 feet 
long and 11 inches in thickness, was seen for 20 minutes by 
the mate and all the crew who were on deck. For some 
days previously the crew had seen several smaller ones of 
from 6 feet to 10 feet in length playing about the vessel. 
The occurrence of a smaller serpent accompanying the 
larger was also noticed by the bark Scottish Bridge in 1869, 
certainly a strange similarity indicating the truthfulness 
of the observation. It will be noticed in this account 
that the mate and many of the crew saw this serpent for 
20 minutes, so that they had quite time enough to make 
up their minds as to whether what they saw was anything 
they were used to seeing, such as porpoises, seals, sea- 
lions, sea-weed. Yet one and all agree deliberately in 
stating that it was a reptile about 50 feet long. 


1877. The captain and officers of H.M. Yacht Osborne 
saw a sea-serpent on June 2nd. The official report to the 
Admiralty stated that it was seen at 5 p.m. off the coast 
of Sicily ; 
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The sea was exceptionally smooth and the officers were provided with good 
telescopes. The monster had a smooth skin, devoid of scales, a bullet 
head, and a face like an alligator. It was of immense length and along the 
back was a ridge of fins about 15 feet in length and 6 feet apart. It moved 
slowly and was seen by all the ship’s officers. 


Would the officers of one of the Royal Yachts have 
invented this yarn ? 


1877. Captain W. H. Nelson, of the American 
Sacremento, saw a sea-serpent on July 30th, the ship then 
being in lat. 31° 59’ N., and long. 37° W. The man at the 
wheel was the first to observe the monster, and he at once 
called Captain Nelson, telling him what he saw. The latter, 
having the same feeling of incredulity with regard to the 
sea-serpent as most other people, did not hurry from beloy, 
On coming on deck, however, he was rewarded with a 
distant glimpse of the animal which the helmsman for his 
part declared he had seen quite plainly. Some 40 feet of 
the monster was observable. The head was described as 
flat. The eyes were plainly visible. The helmsman said 
when he first saw it, it was lying perfectly still with its head 
raised about three feet above the surface of the sea, and 
as it got 30 or 40 feet astern it dropped its head. 

Captain Anderson, chief officer of the Sumatra, saw a 
sea-serpent in the Red Sea on the outward trip in October 
or November. It was off Mocha. He made no az 
the ship’s log, and did not send any report to the 
for fear of being laughed at. The same creature was, how- 
ever, seen shortly after by a man-of-war close to Suez, and 
reported. 


1878. The crew and passengers of the steamship Durham 
reported having seen “‘ a monster serpent off Nerowas Island. 
Thirty feet of the monster was visible out of the water.” 
Not one person, but the captain, crew, and passengers as 
well, Is it possible to imagine all this number of persons 
were mistaken? Surely some intelligent, sane persons 
were among them! This snake was seen on February 26th, 
a month which as to heat corresponds with August north 
of the line. 


1879. Major H. W. I. Senior, of the Bengal Staff Corps, 
saw a sea serpent on January 28th at about 10 a.m. in lat. 
12° 28’ N., long. 43° 52’ E. He was on the poop deck of 
the steamship City of Baltimore. He says: 


I observed a long black object abeam of the ship’s stern on the starboard 
side at a distance of about three-quarters of a mile, darting rapidly out of the 
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water and splashing in again with a noise distinctly audible and advancing 
nearer and nearer at a rapid pace. In a minute it had advanced to within half 
a mile, and was distinctly recognizable as the veritable sea-serpent. 


Dr. C. Hall, the ship’s surgeon, who was reading on 
deck, jumped up in time to see the monster, as also did Miss 
Greenfield, one of the passengers on board. It came within 
500 yards of the ship and then turned its course and was 
soon lost to view in the blaze of sunlight reflected on the 
waves of the sea. A major in the army, a doctor, and a 
lady all asserted they saw a serpent, not a seal or a row of 

rpoises, and they then signed the statement, which 
appeared with a drawing in the Graphic of April 19th, 
1879. The hour was 10 a.m.—no after-dinner delusion. 


1879. Captain J. F. Cox, Master of the British ship 
Privateer, which arrived at Delaware breakwater on Sep- 
tember 9th from London, said: 


On August 5th, 100 miles west of Brest (France) weather fine and 
clear, at 5 a.m., as I was walking the quarter-deck, I saw something black rise 
out of the water about 20 feet, in shape like an immense snake of 
3 feet diameter. It was about 300 yards from the ship, coming towards 
us. It turned its head partly from us, and went down with a great splash, 
after staying up about 5 seconds, but rose again three times at intervals of 
10 seconds, until it had turned completely from us, and was going from us at 
a great speed and making the water boil all round it. I could see its eyes and 
shape perfectly. It was like a great eel or snake, but as black as coal tar, and 
appeared to be making great exertions to get away from the ship. I have 
seen many kinds of fish, in five different oceans, but was never favoured with 
asight of the great sea-snake before. 


I have italicized in this account the points that strike 
me of importance. The weather was fine and clear, and the 
snake seen as near as 300 yards from the vessel, so close that 
its eyes and shape were plainly visible. Now Captain Cox 
who had knowledge of many kinds of fish in five different 
oceans does not hesitate in his decision. It was not a huge 
seal, sea elephant, or octopus, but a great sea-snake. 


1882. On September 3rd a party of gentlemen and ladies 
on the northern extremity of Llandudno pier saw, about a 
mile distant, an unusual object travelling rapidly towards 
the Great Orme. It was 200 feet long they estimated. 
The colour was black and the motion snake-like. The 
observers were W. Barfoot, J.P., F. J. Marlow, Solicitor, of 
Manchester, Mrs. Marlow, and several others. ‘‘ They dis- 
card the theories of birds or porpoises as not accounting 
for this particular phenomenon.” 
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1904. During the month of April, another unusual month 
for its appearance, the officers and crew of the French 
gunboat Décidée, on the Indo-Chinese station, reported 
having seen an extraordinary sea-monster in the Bay of 
Along, near Haiphong. In his report to the admiral the 
commander said : 


I was standing on the bridge when my attention was directed to a round 
dark mass in the water about 300 yards to port. I took it to be a rock. Soon 
afterwards it rose in the water, and by an undulating movement that followed 
it, saw that I was in the presence of an enormous sea-monster shaped like a 
flat-bodied serpent of about 100 feet in length. It moved slowly through the 
water at a speed of about 8 knots and when about 150 yards from the gun-boat 
plunged beneath it like a submarine, reappearing on the surface about 400 
yards away. 


Surely the officers and crew of a French gunboat could 
not have been mistaken in describing as a serpent a monster 
that was as close as 150 yards only from them! 


1905. Two trained scientific observers, Messrs. Nicoll 
and Meade Waldo, on December 7th, were on board the 
yacht Valhalla, off the coast of Para. At a distance of 
about 100 yards the two observers in the forenoon saw 
what appeared to be the vertical dorsal fin of some large 
animal, and a short time afterwards the head and neck of 
an animal was raised above the water some distance in 
advance of the fin. Two of the ship’s officers became aware 
of the presence of some large animal swimming alongside 
the yacht at a rapid pace. The two officers, it is stated, 
had no cognisance of the events of the morning. Messrs, 
Nicoll and Meade Waldo related this occurrence at a meeting 
of the Zoological Society held on June 10, 1906. 


1907. Another of the unseasonable appearances of the 
monster was in November 1907. Fishermen of Calvi in 
Corsica saw a sea-serpent in the Gulf of Porto. They 
thought at first that it was a “ chaplet of floating bodies,” 
but on moving nearer found that it was a “ gigantic” 
monster about 200 feet in length. The terrified fisherfolk 
hastily tacked to shore and told their friends about it. 
Soon the entire population were on the cliffs gazing at the 
sea-serpent disporting itself on the surface of the water. 
The local inhabitants were panic-stricken, the newspaper 
account went on to say, and sent a request to the nearest 
commander of Ajaccio to send a torpedo boat to rid them of 
the terrible monster. 
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1909. Captain Harbord, of the Liverpool steamer Sultan, 
related in March this year his account of a “ huge sea- 
monster”? seen by himself and the officers of his ship in the 
(hina seas. He says: 


I saw it, the chief officer saw it, quartermaster, and the second steward, 
gho had just come on the bridge to speak tome. We saw it for about 15 minutes, 
travelling south. When people talk about sea-serpents and monsters, etc., 
yealways ask them as to what brand of whisky they drink, and advise them to 
change their brand. I have been to sea for over 20 years, been all over the 
yorld, and round it many times. I have been sailing the China seas for the 

13 to 14 years, but I never saw anything like this huge sea-monster before. 
The length of the monster would be 50 feet, and from the top of its back to 
the water would be 17 or 18 feet high. It was of great bulk. The body was 
light brown in colour. 


In this account I have italicized the time during which 
the monster was seen, quite long enough for Captain Harbord 
and his officers to determine whether the strange pheno- 
menon before their eyes was a seal, a squid, or a sea-elephant. 
This is the story of a sailor who has been to sea for 20 years, 
all over the world, and round it many times. A man of 
vast sea experience, and he had never seen anything like it 
before! Is he likely to be mistaken ? 


1912. Miss Lilias Rider Haggard saw a remarkable 
phenomenon in the sea, an account of which she has sent 
me, It is as follows: 


At 6 o’clock in the evening on July 20, 1912, I and my cousin, Miss Phoebe 
Haggard, and a friend, were sitting on the lawn at Kessingland Grange, when 
Ilooked up and saw about two miles out an extraordinary object, racing through 
the water at an enormous speed. It looked at that distance like 20 or 30 flat 
fishing corks (rather pointed than flat on the top) attached to a line ; the ‘‘ corks ” 
or blobs were graduated in size. The thing cut through the water with the 
ation of a motor boat, and though the atmosphere was quite clear and they 
were observed through strong glasses, no individual or separate movement of 
the blobs could be seen. They were evidently all part of a whole, and the 
motive power must have been far beneath. It was only visible about a minute, 
and as it tore along it became more and more submerged until it suddenlyvanished 
below the water. It is difficult to judge length at that distance, but it must 
have been at least 60 feet long and going at the rate of a mile a minute. There 
was no distinct head. 


An account of this strange sight appeared in the Hastern 
vening News of July 24, 1912, and it led to Miss Rider 
Haggard receiving many strangely confirmatory letters. 
Ihave the original letters, and here are extracts from some 
of them,..and I can only say that it is quite impossible to 
believe such absolutely independent testimony, and clearly 
non-collusive, can be false: 
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I was spending a few days in Yarmouth with my sister and was sitting on 
the north front on Sunday afternoon somewhere between 4 and 5 p.m., way 
some submarines passing through the Roads, when I distinctly saw the creatury 
of which you speak, moving at a high speed on the surface of the water, ] 
drew my sister’s attention to it and she saw it also, but not so plain as I dig, 
It was going towards Caister and soon disappeared from view. It was e 
as you describe, and I distinctly saw the head showing well above the other 
part of its body, which resembled, as near as I can say, that of a caterpille 
in shape. I may say that I have many times seen porpoises travelling t 
the water, but not at such a rate, and regularity of the body. I feel convingad 
that it was not porpoises.—(This letter is dated July 25, 1912.) , 


I feel convinced that I saw the same, or a similar object on Saturday last 
(July 20th) from the Camber Sands, near Rye. A friend and myself saw a dark 
object just above the water travelling very fast in a parallel line with the shoie, 
It was too far out to discern what it was, but it passed near a few vessels and 
got beyond our vision in a few minutes. We had never seen anything at sea 
travel at such speed before.—(This letter is dated from Rye, Sussex, July %, 
1912.) 


Isaw a thing just as it is described by you opposite the Kursaal here, on the 
morning of the 26th June. My attention was drawn to it by a little girl. At 
first it looked like a flock of wild geese skimming along the top of the sea very 
rapidly, and it became submerged. It was quite close in shore, but I hadno 
glasses to get a clearer view. It disappeared into the sea as I watched.—{This 
letter is dated from Bexhill-on-Sea, July 25th, 1912.) 


I received an almost identical description of a marine animal from my son, 
who is an officer in the — Line, a keen practical sailor, with very good sight, 
by no means imaginative and quite truthful. He was on watch with a brother 
officer ; both saw it quite clearly. The theory of a school of porpoises is a quite 
impossible explanation. Two sailors, used to seeing dolphins every day for 
years, could not make such a mistake. He is absolutely certain on the point 
His brother officer suddenly said: ‘‘ Look there, what’s that?” They both 
saw it distinctly, exactly as your daughter described, rushed for the glasses, 
but the animal was travelling at such a great pace it was gone in a few moments, 
In fact, the two descriptions are so much alike that it would sound like a “put 
up job,” to use it as a corroboration, and young sailors are reticent on such 
things as they only get chaffed about it, and the superior person on the new 
paper office stool knows it was only a school of porpoises.—(This letter is dated 
July 25th, 1912.) 


I was much interested in your letter re sea-serpent, in the Eastern Evening 
News last night, and have pleasure in telling you that about eight or nine years 
ago, while sitting on the beach at Walcot Gap one Sunday afternoon I dis- 
tinctly saw a creature similar to the one your daughter describes, going very 
rapidly in a westerly direction. It was about three-quarters of a mile from 
me, but my eyesight is very good, and I have always maintained that it wa 
a sea-serpent. It was of great length, with parts showing above the water # 
regular intervals. Curiously enough, when relating the circumstance # 
several people in the club here, one of my hearers, a Mr. Cook, said thst 
he and a friend saw the creature the same afternoon off Cromer, still going 
west.—(This letter is dated July 25, 1912.) iF 
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In this same year, 1912, I was staying at St. Margaret’s 
Bay, Kent, and one evening in the summer was standing 
talking with about ten others, ladies and gentlemen, quite 
dose to the sea. We all saw, passing the bay, for a wonder 
just then devoid of vessels of any kind, at about a mile 
distant, a long, sinuous black body. It moved rapidly, 
apparently by undulations, till a vessel appeared, when 
itat once sank. We all saw it. We looked at one another 
and mutually compared notes of what we had seen. After 
some discussion we agreed amongst ourselves to say nothing 
about it—‘‘ mum’s the word”’ we said, for we agreed that 
if we spoke about it we should only be laughed at. And 
yev we comprised some much-travelled persons, to whom 
the oceans of the world and marine sights were familiar. 
None of us had ever seen anything like this before. The 
object was snake-like in appearance, but we could see no 
head. It moved at a rapid rate from east to west across 
the bay. Whether this creature was the same seen by Miss 
Rider Haggard, and so many others, in that same year, 
1912, I know not. 
From what one can judge long ago there seems to have 
been no scepticism at all about the existence of the sea- 
nt. Considering the fact that in those days there was 
no telegraph to wire news and few journals to record un- 
usual phenomena, the number of the accounts, crude and 
fragmentary certainly, as might be expected, which are 
extant is surprising. Had those days been days of education 
and skill in writing down experiences, most probably the 
accounts of the sea-serpent would be many more in number. 
Few, if any, of the people who then did business by the sea 
oon the great waters were in any literary sense educated 
or could even write, which explains why several of the 
tatly accounts are given by erudite persons relating what 
they have picked up from ignorant, but not necessarily 
therefore unreliable, sea-faring men. The existence of the 
sea-serpent being never doubted, but taken for granted 
by everyone, there was not all the fuss over his appearances, 
ag is so associated with his spasmodic advent in these 
ys. 
The accounts of the appearance of the sea-serpent in 
that era, just before the invention of steam vessels seem 
more numerous than they have been since. Ridicule, then, 
had not exerted its paralysing effect and closed the mouth 
of honest observation. Amongst these older accounts there 
are frequent allusions to the monster having been seen 
asleep, or at any rate motionless on the surface of the water. 
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Some of the accounts say coiled up, others stretched oy 
at full length. Water we know is a good conductor of sound, 
and a timid, very shy, and sensitive creature would haye 
warning of the approach of a noisy, vibrating, and heayij 
pulsating monster of man’s invention long before thoge 
on board could see it reposing on the surface. For this 
reason, doubtless, it is that the slumbering sea-serpent hag 
in the majority of cases, been seen from steep shores, o: 
by people in open boats and sailing ships. The noise of 
quick-travelling steam vessels is early conveyed to the huge 
denizens of the deep, who at once rush to get away from 
the terrorizing leviathan. Sometimes in their excitement 
and frenzy they make a mistake and actually rush alo 

close by the dreaded monster instead of away from it. This 
circumstance, no doubt, accounts for so many records 
describing the sea-serpent rushing past and away from the 
ship at a great pace. But occasionally in recent times the 
serpent has been caught napping or in a state bordering 
thereon, as in some of the accounts of his appearance, 

It is greatly to be regretted that the spirit of ridicule and 
inane laughter is so largely prevalent regarding sea-serpent 
stories because it no doubt prevents (and has prevented 
in the past to an extent hardly realized by the thinking 
public) those who have seen the animal or reptile saying 
anything about it. Many of the most authentic accounts 
have had to be literally dragged out of the witnesses, s 
loath have they been to having their names associated 
therewith. The years about 1870-8 were somewhat un 
usually prolific in reports, but they were then so ridiculed 
that from 1879-1900 the published accounts were singularly 
and significantly few. Doubtless during those latter year 
the sea-serpent was just as often seen by mariners as in the 
former years, but observers usually refrained from making 
public what they saw, as they did not care to be laughed 
at and told by inference, if not in as many words, that they 
were liars. 

The existence of the sea-serpent is, after all, not a matter 
of opinion but a matter of fact. It is not what I think o 
you think. Matters of opinion are general propositions or 
theorems relating to laws of Nature or mind, principles and 
rules of human conduct and such-like concerning which 
doubts may exist. But a matter of fact means anything 
of which we obtain a conviction from our internal conscious 
ness or any individual event or phenomenon which is the 
object of sensation. Whether the sea-serpent exists is 4 
matter of aye or nay; it is a simple question of fact, and there 
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fore depends solely upon the credibility of the witnesses. 
Now the witnesses in this matter seem to me, from the many 
examples I have given, amply to fulfil all the conditions 
entitling them to be believed. There are four elements 
making up a credible witness of a matter of fact, and all of 
these seem to meet in the case of the various people who have 
gone out of their way to report the appearances of the sea- 
serpent. The fact fell within the range of their senses; 
they observed and attended to it; they possessed a fair 
amount of intelligence and memory, and were accustomed 
to sea sights ; they were free from any sinister or misleading 
interest and they were not influenced by personal favour 
or dislike or fear, or the hope of gain, to misrepresent the 
facts they observed. Indeed, in many cases, as we have 
seen, they were unwilling witnesses and therefore the best 
witnesses of truth. 

Montaigne, the father of essayists, wrote many years 
ago, and we may well take the lesson to heart: “‘ It is a silly 
presumption to slight and condemn everything as false 
because it does not seem to us likely to be true, which is 


the common failing of such as fancy themselves wiser than 
their neighbours. Reason has instructed me that to con- 
demn a thing as false and impossible is to presume to set 
limits to God’s will, and the power of Nature, our common 
mother, and that it is the most egregious folly in the world 
to measure either the one or the other by the standard of 
our shallow capacities.” 


J. Harris STONE 
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A BOLSHEVIK CORNER OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


For some reason difficult to define, Queensland, in earlier 
days, attracted a remarkable number of German, Russian, 
Polish, and other aliens, also Irish. Many of them are 
dead, so the aliens of the State, though still far more numerong 
than the Commonwealth average, do not figure so conspicu- 
ously in the census as they did, but the children of these 
outlanders have multiplied exceedingly. So it came to 
pass that when there was a State election in 1915, at which 
time good men had gone to the war, and bad or middling 
men had stayed behind (there being no conscription) to 
reach for the reins of government and the profits thereof, 
there was a great shuffle of the political cards. The ill-led 
National Party went down with a record crash, and a new 
Ministry arrived. The late Thomas Joseph Ryan was 
Premier, Theodore (son of one Basil Theodore, who is 
understood to have been of Balkan origin) was second in 
command. Other familiar names which have been associated 
with it in its long career include Fihelly, McCormack, and 
Mullan. This body has been very widely regarded as anti- 
British, anti-Imperial, pro-Irish Republic, pro-Hun, and 
Bolshevik. The Australian Labour Party adopted the 
“Red Objective” at an All-Australian Conference two or 
three years ago, and has confirmed it since, the last time 
at a conference held in Queensland just prior to the recent 
elections. The said “ Objective is an absolute copy of 
the Bolshevik confession of faith, brought from Moscow, to 
which city Australian ‘advanced’ Labour leaders make 
occasional pilgrimages to receive instructions. 

Among the various Labour Governments, both State 
and Federal, which Australia possessed, the only one which 
has survived the adoption of a “ Red” programme is that 
of Queensland, so presumably it alone is sufficiently pro- 
nounced in colour to fit the case. Under its regime Towns 
ville, the third town of the State, was held for many days 
by a “ Red” and riotous mob, and the first of the returned 
soldiers were greeted by earnest Government supporters 
in many towns with execration, likewise with expectoration. 

The Queensland State Ministry lately went to the people 
seeking re-election for the third time, and came back with 
a remarkable majority. It is now entering on its ninth 
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year of office. It has not attained these triumphs without 
effort, but few things are achieved without effort. The 
constituencies are artistically laid out. In 1920 Bulimba, 
which returned a leading Oppositionist, had 13,506 voters 
on the roll, while Chillagoe, which returned the Labour 
Premier, had 2,237. Had Bulimba been a Labour strong- 
hold it might have easily been split into five, and returned 
five good “ Reds.” At Chillagoe the State had taken over 
the copper mine which was the hamlet’s sole support, and 
even when practically every other copper mine in the State 
had closed, Chillagoe kept at work and paid high wages, 
and turned out metal which cost £90 per ton and was 
saleable at £60. It would have been folly if the local 
miners neglected to vote for a Government which did such 
things—and might stop doing them. The habit which 
Queensland Ministerialists have of representing baby 
constituencies almost amounts to a disease. Then a good 
deal may be achieved by entering, just previous to an 
election, on the construction, with loan money (no other 
is ever used) of a railway which will probably not pay 
expenses. This generally happens in a constituency where 
the Opposition majority is weak. If so many hundred 
workers of assured politics and unassured industrial value 
are moved on to the works, they can be put on to the roll 
almost at the last moment, and if they still remain on the 
rolls at the towns they have left they can vote there also 
—by post. The postal vote is a great institution, and, 
like King Louis’s household troops, can often turn the 
tide of battle. A mysterious and brooding discrepancy has 
hung for some years over the Queensland electoral lists. 
The State and the Commonwealth preserve their several 
dignities and their several expenses by preparing separate 
lists, on the same basis, of the same people. The numbers 
might be expected to correspond, but at times they don’t. 
Queensland took its Labour Government on trial in 1915, 
and that body applied for an expression of renewed confi- 
dence and sincere admiration in 1918. In the interval 
89,221 new names had appeared on the State roll. This 
was handsome, considering that the official estimate of the 
increase of population inside the same three years was 
only 15,765, and the entire population was under 700,000. 
The failure of the Federal official to locate all these folk 
was pathetic. Starting with 1918, the number of Queens- 
land voters on the State roll on election day, and on the 
Federal roll at the nearest date when the figures were 
published, showed a State surplus of, at first, 46,120. Then, 
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in 1920, the surplus was 56,481 (the Ministry came near 
defeat that time). Last May, according to the newspa 
reports (for corrected official figures are not available at 
time of writing) the number of qualified voters whom the 
State registrar found and the Federal registrar did not find 
was between 97,000 and 98,000. Anyhow, Labour scored 
a great victory. There was once a legend concerning 
boarding-house at Townsville with six bedrooms, which 
was the registered address of sixty voters (possibly postal 
voters), who slept ten in a bed. This may have been a 
mirthful invention. 

After his triumphant vindication at the Queensland 
State election in 1918, Premier Thomas Joseph Ryan 
decided to try his fortunes in the wider Federal arena, 
The Federal election of 1919 was his opportunity. But 
though Queensland comprised ten Federal electorates, it 
would seem that not one of them looked safe for even the 
great local Labour leader when the Federal roll was used, 
and when Federal officials conducted the election. So a 
really safe constituency (West Sydney) was provided in 
New South Wales. ‘‘ Con” Wallace, who already had the 
Party nomination in his pocket, sacrificed the seat and 
£1,000 a year in a burst of misguided enthusiasm. He died 
in poverty two or three years later, the joy of doing a good 
action being his only reward. 

A recent law makes the Queensland Government safe 
even from defeat on a ‘‘snap”’ division. A party leader 
carries his followers’ proxies around with him, and votes 
for them if they chance to be absent. If he is absent himself 
a deputy has his proxy. 

Some people have ventured an opinion that Queensland 
has not prospered under its Bolshevik-Labour regime. 
By the gift of Nature it is the best of the six States, while 
South Australia is the worst. No more barren place can 
be found among the self-governing provinces of the Empire 
than South Australia if judged simply by statistics, though 
its people, like the Dutch who fished up their country out 
of the sea, make a great deal out of it. The following are 
some area and rainfall statistics : 


Square Miles with Annual 
Rainfall 


Square Miles. of 15 in. or more. 
Queensland .. ais sis 670,500 491,999 
West Australia... 975,920 229,452 
New South Wales ae 310,372 ‘188,107 
Victoria 87,884 68,072 
South Australia .. ite 380,070 29,065 


Tasmania .. 26,215 26,215 
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It is something to be the most favoured State in the way 
of rainfall, in a country where the capriciousness of the 
climate amounts to a poor joke on the part of Providence, 
or else a visitation of the Devil. When it is added that 
Queensland is rich in gold, silver, tin, coal, and copper, 
while the first four are almost entirely missing in South 
Australia, it will be seen that the pair certainly represent 
the two extremes of fortune. 

Complete agricultural statistics take long to collect 
over so vast an area, and as I write they are only finished 
up to 1921. They show Queensland second last for area 
under crop, and last without any qualification as regards 
area under crop in proportion to population. More dreary 
statistics naturally ensue here : 


AREA UNDER Crop oF ALL Sorts. 
Total Acres Aeres under Crop 


under Crop. per 1,000 Inhabitants. 
Victoria 4,489,503 2,938 
New South Wales ee 4,465,143 * 2,135 
South Australia .. A 3,231,083 6,578 
West Australia .. He: 1,804,987 5,456 
Queensland .. 779,497 1,036 
Tasmania .. os ae 297,383 1,397 


It is an interesting circumstance that the smallest 
mainland State should have the largest cultivated area, and 
the chronically drought-stricken one make the best showing 
in proportion to number of inhabitants, but it is not exactly 
wonderful. Nor does the Bolshevik corner of the Empire 
show any progress in manufactures to compensate for other 
deficiencies. ‘The following record of progress begins from 
exactly thirty days after the Ryan (afterwards Theodore) 
Government took office at Brisbane. 


CoMMONWEALTH FactTorigs, 1915-22. 
Increase in Number Increase in Number 
of Factories. 


of Employees. 
Victoria. . oa 1,340 31,042 
New South Wales... 31,871 
West Australia.. 206 3,479 
South Australia (to 1921) .. 172 4,934 
Tasmania 97 1,707 
Queensland 35 169 


Even the pathetically small advance shown in the last 
line is accounted for by industries owned by the State, 
manned by persons of the “right political colour,” and 
worked at heavy loss. In one line of industry the falling-off 
was remarkable. Three prosperous banks had their head 
offices at Brisbane when Ryan and Co. took office—the 
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Queensland National, the Royal, and the Bank of North 
Queensland. Only the first named survives. The others 
sold their businesses to a large Victorian institution, the 
National of Australasia, whose headquarters are naturally 
outside the Theodore Government’s jurisdiction. As some 
compensation, Queensland developed a new financial depart. 
ment—the ‘‘ Golden Casket,” or State lottery. This was 
a fair source of revenue, most of which came from the other 
States. Out of every £25,000 subscribed, somewhere about 
£13,000 (afterwards increased to £16,000) was returned in 
prizes. In addition there was created a State insurance 
department—life, fire, marine, accident, workers’ compensa- 
tion, miners’ phthisis, and other fancy lines. It gets all 
the Government business. The latest report I have seen 
(1921) showed an income of £596,000, and 476 officers on 
the salaried staff, so some good friends are apparently 
provided for. In the life department, expenses absorbed 
about 35 per. cent. of total income. 

In the Commonwealth’s Official Year Book is set forth 
the amount each State contributes to the Federal revenue 
or common fund under five headings—income tax, land 
tax, war profits tax, amusements tax, and probate duty. 
Customs and excise do not allow of similar accurate su 
division. The charges being uniform, the results are a 
test of wealth and prosperity. The latest complete analysis 
is for 1921: 


YIELD FROM FivE Direct 


Gross Yield per Head. 

Yield. 
Victoria .. 8,299,948 5 7 8 
South Australia .. 1,906,147 316 8 
New South Wales 7,295,385 3 9 3 
West Australia .. = a 822,113 29 4 
Queensland 1,651,334 2 210 
Tasmania. . 439,944 20 4 
Six States ae ag .. 20,414,871 314 9 


All the other States suffer a little in the comparison to swell 
the figures of Victoria, for some payments properly belonging 
to them drift into ‘“‘ Central Office’’ at Melbourne ; but the 
general result is that the Bolshevik State, despite its rainfall 
and its mineral wealth, is far behind South Australia, which, 
on outward appearances, holds the belt for natural poverty. 
Also that it is the worst payer among the mainland States, 


and that it lives on its neighbours to the extent of 


£1 11s. 11d. per head, or about £1,230,000 in the gross, per 
annum. If net postal revenue is included, the situation 38 
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made worse. There, also, Queenland’s payment is below 
the average. It returned £143,844 net, while South Aus- 
tralia, with barely two-thirds the population, paid £189,936. 
Queensland is a heavy burden to carry, especially as its 
contributions under Federal land tax, income tax, and war 
profits tax are all declining. 

Even this doesn’t end the list of the achievements of 
the province which made that suicidal blunder in 1915. 
It owns the worst paying of the six State-owned railway 
systems, which is some achievement, for the Tasmanian 
lines, pressed by sea competition everywhere, have never 
paid their way. But it was not always thus, for in 1914, 
the last year of sane administration and the last before 
the Bolsheviks arrived, the Queensland system paid best 
instead of worst. The figures represent the amount available 
per cent. towards interest on borrowed capital : 


OveR WorkKING EXPENSES. 


1914-15. 1921-2. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Queensland .. ee 16 2 
New South Wales.. 312 0 417 10 
West Australia 2 12 10 
Victoria 48 5 
South Australia 115 10 315 7 


It was a tragic fall, but it did not lack humorous features. 
Inthe first days of Liberty, Brotherhood, and the Millennium, 
the railway employees in the north, where the Bolshevik 
dement is most conspicuous, somewhat lost their mental 
balance. Their conversation with the casual traveller who 
interrupted their card game tended to resolve itself into 
three phrases : 
‘The train’ll start when it’s ready!” 


**Oh, carry your blessed bag yourself!” 
**Oh, go to Hades!” 


In those days a deputation of unemployed took possession 
of the official room of the Minister of Railways, who pre- 
served a judicious absence. They smoked and sang songs 
there through a long afternoon in their capacity as the 
sovereign people, no one thinking it wise to say them nay. 
It was the sovereign people’s brief day out. 

The debts of the Australian States reached, at June 30, 
1921, to the interesting total of £493,093,738, after deducting 
sinking funds. These were peace debts, incurred to make 
the railways which pay as already shown, and other matters 
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which, in many cases, pay nothing at all. The war debt 
was included in the £415,209,070, which the same 5} million 
people owed in their Federal capacity, and there was 
naturally a trifle owing in municipal capacity. All the 
States have sinking funds—of a sort—as shown beloy, 
Queensland the least : 


SxetcH Puan oF STaTE DEBTS. 


aking Fund. Net Head. 
West Australia as .. 54,959,778 8,370,160 137 4 6 
Queensland .. as -. 85,691,228 393,615 108 11 9 
South Australia oe oe 54,388,688 1,263,448 105 3 8 
Tasmania .. 21,945,411 981,387 98 4 9 
New South Wales .. -. 180,796,322 417,067 83 19 9 
Victoria 109,099,199 2,361,211 67 19 2 


The net total has doubled in about twelve years, and there 
are schemes on hand which will greatly accelerate the pace, 
Progress was slow in the war years, and arrears of profligac 
are being made up. Queensland scores only three firsts 
in the borrowing competition—it has the poorest sinking 
fund. Nearly half its loans are invested in the least payable 
set of State railways, the rest being in oddments; and the 
great bulk of its bonds (£58,904,114) are held in England 
and America, and are consequently payable, both interest 
and principal, in gold. At the other end of the scale of 
solvency is Victoria, with over two-thirds of its aggregate 
liability held in Melbourne, so that the creditor can be 
pacified with paper money. Queenslanders are poor sub- 
scribers to their own flotations, and what Australian support 
these have is mostly Victorian. 

Public money dissolves strangely and wonderfully and 
unaccountably in the Bolshevik corner of the Empire. The 
direct State taxation is the highest, and with such a crowd 
it could hardly be otherwise. The present complete statis- 
tics are to 1921 only. The figures begin with 1914 because 
that was the year before Bolshevism began in Queensland. 


States Direct TAXATION PER HEAD. 


1914-15. 1920-1. 

Queensland .. 1 8 2 41711 
New South Wales.. 111 8 310 8 
Tasmania .. res 116 6 367 
South Australia 1 6 8 3 6 0 
West Australia 13 0 227 9 
Victoria a 1 4 8 210 4 
Average .. 1 8 4 3.7 3 


- The rise from fourth to first place for height of taxation, and 
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from being 2d. below the average to £1 10s. 8d. above it, 
shows a good turn of speed on the part of the Bolshevik 
Government. New South Wales also made a disastrous 
experiment with Labour rule, though not of the purely 
“Red Objective’’ variety, else the average would have 
been much lower and Queensland’s lead more remarkable. 
Despite this boom in taxation deficits would obtrude them- 
selves. The rents exacted from the State’s pastoral tenants 
were increased from £686,086 in 1914-15, to £1,217,303 
in 1920-1, by the famous “ Repudiation Act,” which set 
aside the terms of the leases with contempt; and land sales 
were increased, though it was allegedly against the Govern- 
ment policy to part with any more of the public estate, 
yet deficits, strange as it may seem, were not done with 
even then. 

The comprehensive and all-satisfying reason ascribed 
for the existence of the Ryan-Theodore Government has 
been that it had a mission to aid, protect, and uplift the 
“worker,” to help the poor, to prop up the bruised reed, 
and to re-inflate the flattened worm. It may have the best 
intentions, but the results are poor. The Australian 
Federal statistics deal most elaborately with factory workers’ 
wages, which, being largely fixed by law, are most easily 
ascertainable. Wages (paid now in paper) are much higher 
all round than those paid (in gold) a few years ago, but 
Queensland makes no great showing. Latest complete 
figures (1921) reveal the Queensland factory hand as worse 
paid than the one of Westralia, South Australia, or New 
South Wales, and worse paid than the Commonwealth 
average—that same old average. Compared with South 
Australia, the State of few minerals and very much drought, 
the results, save in 1917, were all one way: 


AVERAGE WAGES OF Factory Hanps FoR YEAR. 


Queensland. South Australia. 

£ s. d. £ 
1915.. wea -» 104 4 2 111 10 10 
1916... ae ~« 108 2 7 111 10 10 
1917.. he « & 124 11 5 
1918.. 6 13118 9 
1919.. « 8S 136 12 10 
1920.. ae 33 7 
1921 .. es -- 161 2 4 166 19 2 


Setting natural wealth alongside natural poverty, the 
latter, so far as the wage question goes, appears to win in 
a canter. In five of these years (1915, 1916, 1919, 1920, 
and 1921) Queensland’s factory wage was below the 
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Commonwealth average. It secured fourth place ag 
paymaster among the six States in five years, and third 
place in two, and that was ‘‘ Red” Government’s begt 
effort as the toiler’s friend. Another view on which the 
Federal statistician dwells is the employee’s proportion jp 
the shape of wages, of (1) the value of the total output of 
factories, and (2) of the “‘ added value,” or the difference 
between cost of raw material and the price of the finished 
er. For 1921 the official man of figures deduced thege 
results : 


Tuer Factory WorRKER’s SHARE OF EACH £100. 
Of Total Value. Of ‘‘ Added Value.” 
& 


Queensland 1617 10 4215 5 
New South Wales Ag -. 181110 562 16 2 
Tasmania. . .. 2014 0 50 14 7 
South Australia.. we 60 19 2 
West Australia .. 63 we 25.140 60 4 7 
Average .. Age -- 19 710 53 0 2 


The factory worker is the one who can be tabulated and 
analysed, and he does not stand analysis well in Queensland, 
His share of the wealth produced by the perspiration of his 
brow is the poorest, whichever way it is looked at. This 
does not necessarily imply that his employer gets more for 
himself than the average Australian employer. If he did 
he would open more factories. It probably implies that 
after he has satisfied the Government’s clumsy and voracious 
tax-gatherer, he has less than the average: that is why 
he opens less factories. The position of the Queensland 
toiler is further indicated, or hinted at, in the amount of 
deposits in savings banks—the finance institutions of the 
working class. In this line the Bolshevik lands hardly figures 
so badly as in some others, but even here the fatal habit of 
being below the average sticks to it. 


Savincs Bank Deposits PER INHABITANT (SEPT. 30, 1922). 


South Australia .. he .. od 8 
Victoria .. dd 3 & 
New South Wales.. is. % 
West Australia... .. 2216 6 
Tasmania .. 1916 0 


Another is the quarterly record requested from trade 
union secretaries as to the number of genuine out-of-work 
members (not strikers) on their lists. As a rule the response 
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covers only about four-sevenths of the whole body of 
unionists, but it is assumed that they are fairly typical of 
the whole body. In this case the returns are as recent 
as the last quarter of 1922, and Queensland is not below 
the average. 


UNEMPLOYED PER 1,000 UNIONISTS. 


New South Wales Tasmania * 
West Australia .. South Australia 
Average .. 86 


These and other figures of less importance which might be 
quoted at the risk of being wearisome tend to show that 
a great deal of brilliant wreckage may be done even with 
limited opportunities, for the authority of a mere State 
Government has its limits. So there is a natural appre- 
hension as to what will happen if Labour—the Queensland 
variety of Labour—secures control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Australia has seen Federal Labour Ministries come 
and go. They were extravagant, which seems inevitable, 
but they had no “‘ Red Objective,” and when their time was 
up they did go. Possibly the next one will arrive as casually, 
and through the accidental discovery of a million hitherto 
unsuspected voters it may refuse to go. It may, even by 
some ingenious process of disqualifying “‘ intellectuals ”’ 
or “ reactionaries,” or ‘“‘ counter-revolutionaries,” make its 
permanent remaining perfectly lawful. And with control 
of the Army, Navy, coinage, note issue (which could be made 
as unlimited as the heart of any Soviet might desire), the 
Treasury, the Commonwealth Bank, and some sundries, 
and with the chance to run a sort of foreign policy, a long 
procession of events might be looked for. In fact, all Aus- 
tralia might become, not like Queensland, but like what 
Queensland might be if it was a sovereign State, and so had 
a chance to be its present self multiplied indefinitely. 


JAMES EDMOND 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


SPLENDID ISOLATION FOR THE UNITED STATE 


As the British public are rarely afforded an opportunity 
of reading a typical and representative American utterance 
—being in the main spoon-fed with New York “ dope,” 
which, like all dope, encourages illusions—we have thought 
it useful to reproduce the remarkable speech in which 
Senator Hiram Johnson reviewed the results of his recent 
tour in Europe. Although delivered in New York (at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel on July 25th, reported in the New 
York Herald of July 26th) few echoes of this address wer 
allowed to reach the London Press. Senator Johnson, 
familiarly known as “ Hell-Roaring Hiram,” is one of the 
many Americans who count in their own country, but, 
being out of favour in New York and with la haute finance, 
is not recognized by the purveyors of news, and is 
consequently unknown in Europe. By ignoring such men 
the foreign Press in general, and the British Press in 
particular, is habitually astray on American affairs in which 
it backs a succession of losers, not excluding Colonel House, 
who has always been treated in Queen Victoria Street and 
Fleet Street as though he were the United States, 
According to our spoon-feeders, the Great Republic is always 
about to come “to the rescue of Europe ’’—all evidence 
that conflicts with this childish delusion being rigorously 
suppressed. That Senator Hiram Johnson has an 
enthusiastic following in the United States in fighting 
against President Wilson’s League of Nations and President 
Harding’s World Court goes without saying. According 
to the New York Herald, when he rose to speak, a man 
in the audience shouted: ‘‘ Johnson for President in 1924.” 


In a moment the 1,200 men and women at the tables and in the 
galleries were on their feet. They took up the cry and for a full minute gave 
loud cheers. 


In reading this notable utterance—from which our readers 
will learn more concerning the attitude of the United 
States toward Europe and European problems than from 
a month’s cablegrams from Manhattan Island—it must 
be remembered that the speaker was addressing his own 
countrymen without regard to foreign susceptibilities. In 
this lies its value. It may not suit Wall Street or Lombard 
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Street-—it is anathema to the Pilgrims Society, the English 
Speaking Union, the Spectator, and all the rest of the 
noble army of Highbrows and Mugwumps who regard 
themselves as the Conscience Keepers of the American 
People whom their patronage and effusiveness equally 
exasperates. After some preliminary remarks the Senator 
said : 


For four and a half months I’ve wandered through Europe. The opportunity 
has been mine to talk with many, high and low alike, to see, it is true super- 
fcially, existing conditions, to witness some important developments, and to 
hear expositions at times of national policies. I do not pretend an intimate 
knowledge of statesmen’s minds, nor of peoples’ purposes. I frankly concede 
to you I am utterly wanting in that omniscience which enables an American, 
ashe steps from the gang-plank abroad, to tell the world what it should do, 
and then with benevolent and generous intention to confide to an eager and 
listening Europe exactly what the United States will do. I regret that I am 
so lacking in discernment and intelligence that I cannot by an overnight 
residence in Europe, like some who spent a week abroad, advise Europe of 
her future course, and America of her bounden duty, with the absolute certainty 
that if the advice be heeded the world will prosper and all will be well. There 
isa growing feeling across the sea that too many Americans, under the persuasive 
and compelling influence of their environment there, speak what they think 
their auditors wish to hear, and who from the impelling necessity of their own 
importance interpret our country, not as it is, but as will best maintain the 
position they crave in Europe. 

I was ‘“‘an innocent abroad.” I was content with my nationality, but 
tremendously curious to learn of others from among them. Without racial 
prejudices, with whole-hearted religious toleration, with, if I may be permitted, 
a love of human beings, just ordinary people, I endeavoured to sense the 
atmosphere in which I moved. Little more can be done in any brief visit abroad. 
And so, in the beginning, let me say to you I do not claim to have been a close 
investigator, nor do I presume to speak at all authoritatively. I give but the 
impressions of an innocent abroad. I went to Europe just an American. I 
return just an American. 

In talking with you to-night, I speak in neither personal nor political 
hostility to any man. I speak in no partisan sense. I am one of those who believe 
politics should be limited by the coast line of the nation. Our international 
policy, our country’s relations to foreign countries, should be determined by 
the policy itself, not by opportunism nor by any spurious cry of party regularity. 
Icannot forgive the man who decides this nation’s future solely by the present 
apparent necessity of partisan politics. Some of us will neither be cajoled nor 
driven, nor brow-beaten into advocacy of a foreign policy at variance with 
what we deem our country’s weal. What we condemned under a Democratic 
administration, we will not accept under a Republican administration. 

In our country, as in every other, there are to-day pressing domestic 
ptoblems, upon which there is wide divergence of view. When the very struggle 
for existence becomes more difficult, when the day’s activities may mean their 
continuance, on the morrow when possible want stalks just beyond the fireside, 
men have little time or thought for international policies. 

To-night, I am expected to speak sketchily of my impressions of foreign 
relations, and I refrain therefore from any extended discussion of domestic 
questions. Men, however, are not unlike the world over. Human breasts throb 
With the same emotions. Hopes and aspirations, yearnings and longings, fears 
VOL, LXXXII 10 
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and love, come to the peasant of Russia and the farmer of America alike, The 
primitive problem of existence and subsistence for man and his dear oneg jy 
no different in one clime than another. Common humanity learned from dregq 
war it must bear the burden, but it learned, too, it could wield the power, 

No people, least of all ours, will ever again look with equanimity or in sileng, 
upon the invasion or subversion of what they deem their inalienable rj 
the right to happiness, to God’s sunlight—the right to live. No court’s decns 
denying fundamentals will they ever deem final. Discontent abroad in our land, 
say our publicists ? Of course there’s discontent. It arises, not from dissatis. 
faction with popular government, but with the lack of it. When we ar gp 
weak, our efforts so futile, that we cannot frame laws, which will stand the test 
of courts, to prohibit child labour and give women a minimum living wage, 
the common man looks at us, aye, he even dares look at the courts with some 
doubt and mistrust. When he finds his larder low, his crops poor, his pricg 
poorer, and the appeal from statesmen and Churches for him again to go to 
Europe; when his problems, which mean not only his happiness, but the 
happiness and very life of his loved ones are shunned by those in power for the 
glamour of participation in European affairs, in no uncertain fashion he voices 
his discontent and distrust. 

If one-tenth the effort now being made to take us into Europe were devoted 
to taking our own out of their distress and want, we’d have a happy, contented, 
and prosperous people. If a tithe of the time and money and labour spent in 
endeavouring to convince our citizens they should solve Europe’s ills wer 
spent in solving our own, the solution would be found. But of one thing be 
certain. Humanity is determined to have its own. It no longer begs: it demands, 
It asks its right to life, liberty, and happiness. It will have it in full measur, 
I suggest to my conservative brethren that recent events indicate they must 
choose whether progressive things shall be done in a conservative way or in 
aradical way. You may have to take progressivism, or radicalism will take you, 

But upon these domestic questions our people will divide without pretence 
or cant, and they will be decided in the good old American fashion, in fair stand- 
up fight. I have that confidence in the genius of the American people that they 
will ultimately be rightly decided; but the recurring periods at which the 
electorate may express their views make it certain they will finally represent 
the will of our people, At any rate, candour, frankness, directness will prevail 
in the determination of our domestic policies, and they may be changed just 
as often as the people, expressing their will at the ballot box, desire. 

Unfortunately, another rule obtains with respect to our international 
problems. Unlike domestic policies, we may not with facility change a foreign 
policy once adopted. When we have entered a particular course the march 
onward may be irresistible. The future is ever doubtful, never can be accurately 
foretold. Were we convinced of the unwisdom of a course adopted, the arguments 
of expediency, of moral obligation, and the like, probably would carry us on 
The overwhelming force of these arguments need not be described to thow 
who remember the late war and the discussions then and during the Leagu 
contest. 

Of transcendent importance is it, therefore, that we reach our decision 
of our foreign policy without haste or passion, partisanship or prejudice. Once 
we enter upon a new venture there will be no retreat. I’m well aware of what 
may be said of Congressional action and the power of the representatives of 
the people, and I understand thoroughly what that power is, but I understand, 
too, how that power may be controlled. 

It is a matter of deepest regret that in our discussions of foreign relations, 
sometimes candour is lacking, frankness and directness forgotten, and too often 
we neither see clearly nor think rationally of an international problem. 
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Though you and I thought it had been decided in 1920, the old question 
recurs. If it must be decided again, I insist it shall be honestly and fearlessly 
decided. Let’s have no pretence, let’s make the issue so plain that even some 
of our most distinguished statesmen cannot dodge it. I do not agree at all 
with the views of Mr. Justice Clark and Mr. Hamilton Holt and their associates ; 
I do heartily agree with them on one thing: if our foreign policy is to come 
before our people, let it come frankly, fairly, honestly, and let the people decide 
whether they wish to participate in the European political mess or follow the 
policy that has thus far been ours; that has brought us our fame, our prosperity, 
our happiness, and our glory. 

1 pause a moment to sound my feeble warning against the foreign propa- 
ganda now poisoning the national mind. It comes principally from the British 
Empire, although Britain is no worse, only more effective, than other countries 
in this respect. It taints the very sources of our news. It plays upon the most 
sacred of human emotions and often speaks in the holiest aspirations of 
mankind. It reaches into public bodies, civic and commercial associations, 
women’s clubs, into Press and pulpit alike. Its medium is sometimes in the 
guise of news, often in humanitarian and religious appeal, and sometimes it 

in titled personages from abroad. 

When a Balfour or a Cecil comes among us, they preach their doctrines 
eloquently and tactfully, but it is always, however carefully and sweetly 
phrased, the doctrine of and for their great nation, not of and for ours. And 
these titled gentlemen know, just as we have learned—that in the presence 
of a foreign title or a great alien porsonage, some of our people are afflicted 
with an inferiority complex that makes them a bit ashamed of being American, 
apologetic for the unfortunate circumstance of their birth, and singularly suscep- 
tible to a foreign viewpoint. We cannot blame some of our English brethren 
if they are rather contemptuous in their estimate of American character. They 
see only two classes of Americans—fawning little brothers of the rich, who 
speak only in cringing accents, and those who wish to bask in the sunlight 
of a titled presence and who jostle one another in a frantic effort for presenta- 
tion at Court. 

I'd like to label Americans of this sort who leave our shores, brand them 
with the contempt of real Americans. and, sending them abroad plainly marked 
as the exemplars of but a small class, representing nothing but themselves, 
we would render an inestimable service to our people and perhaps an equal 
one to those beyond the sea. 

Through this susceptible class and the ever-present foreign propaganda, 
the American people have absorbed the choicest and most amazing mass of 
misinformation, and the pity of it is this misinformation is the basis of the 
opinions of so many good and well-meaning people. The chords of human 
sympathy and brotherly love are played upon by master alien hands; the 
hatred of war and love of peace inborn in every man and woman have become 
the unconscious instruments of secret purpose and hidden selfishness. And 
finally politics come into play, and an international issue is eagerly seized as 
8 political life preserver. You may call the present effort what you will—a league, 
& conference, an association, or a world court—the result, whether intended 
or not, will be exactly the same. 

Nobody in Europe cares a rap for the International Court; many care 
very much whether we get into it. Nobody expects the World Court to solve 
any real provocative international problems; but many expect if the United 
States can be lured into it, the United States is on the way, not only to the 
League of Nations, but to a full participation in European affairs. 

War is awful, but there are other things almost as wicked. 

War is terrible. Its horrors have so recently wrung our hearts, portrayal 
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of its awfulness and its wickedness is unnecessary to enlist all right-thinking 
people in its prevention. But straight-thinking people want really to prevent 
war, not to unite with war producers or inciters that their designs may be more 
readily accompanied and their wars made easier. 

There are some things perhaps as wicked as war. A nation may surviye 
a war, but a nation whose moral fibre has been destroyed by hypocrisy hag 
no future. War may leave a people torn and bloody, but with character left 
that people are not lost. Corrode a nation’s character, destroy its moral fibre 
and the nation dies. We may fight and even lose, and yet again wax 
We may suffer the untold agonies of war and rise supreme by the very foreg 
of a national character untainted and a moral strength untouched. I preach 
the doctrine of abhorrence of war. I preach with the same emphasis abhorrence 
in our public life, in our national and international policies of duplicity, 
cowardice, pretence, and hypocrisy. 

However well intended, it is a dreadful thing to tell our people that the 
International Court will stop war or that it will have the slightest effect upon 
wars. However good the purpose, it is a shameful thing to play upon the 
emotions of our women and our Churches with the pretence that a World Court 
exists which will readily ajudicate international disputes and bring peace and 
good will on earth to all men. 

The Court means nothing of the sort. It is an utterly futile agency for peace 
—it cannot and it will not prevent wars, and it does not pretend either in its 
organization or in its operation to do so. It has jurisdiction of nothing, except 
what countries may choose to submit to it, and the four great member nations, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, have specifically declined to submit 
to its compulsory jurisdiction. 

It is an arbitral tribunal to which disputes may or may not be brought 
as the great nations choose, and passing events demonstrate conclusively the 
great nations do not choose to submit anything of consequence to it. Call it 
Court, or what you will, its genesis is the League of Nations. It is part of the 
machinery of the League. It is the advisory body of the League ; its opinions 
are based upon the prerogratives of the League; the law of the League is in 
reality the law of the Court ; and behind the League, controlling it and directing 
it, are the Chancelleries of Europe, with their secret diplomacy, their selfishness 
and cupidity, and their hideous schemes of exploitation and conquest. 

I have no purpose this evening of indulging in an infinity of detail concerning 
European conditions. Neither an intimate acquaintance nor a close investigation 
is required to determine the present situation. The policies of the major nations, 
whether cloaked in the guise of altruism or boldly announced, can be easily 
read by the most casual student. I characterize these policies neither in one 
fashion nor another. Their justice or injustice, merits or demerits, I pass, leaving 
for another occasion, perhaps, their discussion. 

England to-day pursues the policy that has marked her course for a century 
and a half; it is no different under a Baldwin than under a Palmerston. The 
commercial supremacy of England is at the bottom always of its political policy. 
No sentiment rules its Foreign Office, and none interferes with its political 
alliances. It stands against a powerful Germany, when England’s trade is 
threatened. It stands against a powerful France, when France seems to 
dominate Continental Europe. Comradeship is forgotten when trade policies 
are threatened. France victorious, remembering the past, and fearful of the 
future, is determined to maintain her Continental position and her world 
power ; she seeks by the strong arm what she asserts is her just due. Germany 
disarmed sees her fairest industrial province seized and dreams of a future 
day of reckoning. 

The strong man of Italy bluntly announces the Italian policy, ‘ Niente 
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Niente ’—‘“‘ Nothing for Nothing’’—‘‘Italy for Italians,” and pursues 
his nationalistic way with no other thought than the advantage of his own 
land. The Balkan States, pawns of the Great Powers, retain their unlimited 
capacity for involving their greater neighbours, and with but one or two 
exceptions, still cling to the good old Balkan method of changing ministries 
by assassinating ministers. 

Peoples I found generally kindly, courteous, industrious, and lovable. 
Behind them are the centuries of their history, and with them abide the 
traditions of many generations. They have their way of living, their mode 
of thought. They neither ask nor desire our advice. Their habits of living and 
of thought have developed through the ages, and the suggestion of change 
in either would be received with no less surprise than resentment. 

A considerable number of our good people really believe we are wiser and 
better than those living in Europe. Unfortunately, the Europeans don’t know 
it; and I fear, notwithstanding the resolutions so generously and numerously 
and unanimously adopted by Friday morning clubs and Tuesday evening 
associations, for rescuing humanity” and “saving civilization,” Europeans 
will continue living and thinking in the European way. 

Britain to-day is at loggerheads with France. The legal staff of the British 
connected with the Reparations Commission held the invasion of the Ruhr 
illegal. The legal staff of the French hold the contrary. In this there is a lesson 
for us, for it demonstrates how nationality enters into every decision and the 
facility with which reasons may be found by patriotism, to make the law of 
the case. But the difference between France and England is far deeper than a 
mere difference of legal construction. It involves fundamental policies. 
England wants no dominant France; she seeks as ever a balance of power, 
France, rising invincible from a great war, wishes to discount the future, and 
aside from the collection of Reparations, hopes to remove for ever the menace 
of the past. 

I heard in Paris, for the first time in many years, the contemptuous words 
“Perfidious Albion.”’ I heard in London bitter references to French militarism, 
Napoleonic conquest, and the like. Germany, with her industrials and workers 
in fair condition, has a middle class acutely suffering. She feels, it matters not 
whether her complaint be just or unjust, that we enunciated fourteen points 
of peace and then abandoned them. She accuses us, therefore, of bad faith. 
France and Britain say we fought the war with them, and quit at its end when 
there was still work we were in honour bound todo. France and Britain, while 
not openly accusing, think we were guilty of bad faith. 

But France now sees England as a deserter, England sees France as an 
exploiter with designs of conquest. Italy looks askance at both and thinks 
of herself, and all are viewing us, of course, affectionately, but rather cynically. 
On every hand, in every land, are distrust, suspicion, hostility, and hatred— 
hostility and hatred of one another, distrust and suspicion of us. The moratorium 
required in Europe is a moratorium of distrust, suspicion, hostility, and hatred. 
Europe must put her political house in order before she invites guests to cross 
its threshold. 

With this condition abroad can any question what should be our attitude ? 
We must not be persuaded to a false step in a little policy, however alluring 
it may seem, which ultimately may involve us in that which, thus far, we have 
shunned and avoided. 

I will not take our country into this clash of selfish ambitions and the yet 
existing racial feuds which have written the bloody pages of centuries of 
European history. If we become a part of what is happening abroad, we would 
be but the dupe or the prey of the one faction or the other. So earnestly 
and so firmly do I believe that the future of the Republic depends upon keeping 
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out of the turmoil, the strife and the controversies, the schemes and maching. 
tions of Europe, that we can have no higher resolve than to dedicate ourselves 
to the patriotic duty in the days to come of maintaining the distinctive American 
policy and keeping our country free from every entanglement which would 
destroy that policy. In my humble fashion, without limitations of politics 
or candidacies, I dedicate myself to maintaining America just as America has 
ever been. 

It is nonsense to talk of turning our back upon the world and maintai 
aloofness from its daily activities. We may have a foreign policy if we choose, 
and that foreign policy may speak in tones which will cause all the world to 
pause. 

For one I would have a definite foreign policy for our nation, but a policy 
of our own. It is true that this policy might change with succeeding administra. 
tions, but this presents no obstacle to a frank avowal of our present purposes, 
If the administration for the moment in power believes any foreign country 
jeopardizes peace, there is no reason why we should not say so. I resent that 
our great country can only speak in concert with others and that it cannot 
speak alone. 

Since when has America become so weak and so timid its foreign policy 
could be declared only in conjunction with other nations? I can recall the 
times when a Democratic President of the United States did not hesitate to 
express the views of our country in foreign affairs. And I remember when the 
greatest American of his generation spoke in clarion tones America’s foreign 
policy, and all the world listened. 

Hysterical sentimentalism has made us dumb and our aimless drifting has 
brought us into international contempt. It is only the timid and the fearful 
who ask others to unite with them in order to exercise their moral weight, 
The strong, the self-reliant, the just, by the mere expression of a righteous 
view give infinitely more effect to their moral weight than by waiting and 
watching and begging and pleading that others may join in the expression 
of what they believe to be fundamentally right. 

Moral weight! Our internationalists constantly harp upon if we'd only 
joined the League of Nations our moral weight would have been sufficient to 
have prevented any subsequent wars. If we would only get into the European 
mess our moral weight would sweep back the tide of centuries. Not 80! 
The sure way in which we might dissipate our moral weight is to make it subject 
to the decision of those upon whom we wish to exercise moral suasion or to 
submit it for ultimate expression to those who have no moral sense. Free, 
independent, unfettered by league or association, court or conference, America 
can speak, and the world will heed. 

The latest effort to take us in the maelstrom of Europe by an international 
court of the League is of course indirect. We are told we are not to enter the 
League by the back door, the front door, or the cellar door, but the fact is we 
are asked to house ourselves in a separate building upon the estate of the 
League. Those who wish us to enter the League care little whether for the 
moment we are in the original structure. If we may be induced to enter tht 
which is a part, they know full well, when retreat is no longer possible, we can be 
driven into the main building. 

I am well within the fact when I say that of all those interested in the subject 
in Europe none consider the World Court except as a part of the League of Nations, 
and the idea of the divorcement of the two is merely a matter of jest. 

I do not question the good faith of the President, nor the fact that he 
believes he may accomplish the seemingly impossible task, but aside from 
his few advisers I think there is quite a substantial disagreement with him. 
Those who favour a League of Nations want us in a World Court because they 
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say it is a step in the right direction and, as the franker among them express 
it, it is but @ preliminary move for entrance into the League. The President 
says that under no circumstances will we have anything to do with the League. 
The pro-Leaguers believe that if we get into the Court the President will be 
found to be mistaken, and they are with him in his advocacy of the Court. 

On the other hand, the opponents of the League oppose the Court because, 
among other reasons, they believe it means entrance into the League; and 
the paradoxical situation is presented of the pro-Leaguers favouring the Court 
because they think the President is mistaken and that it would take us into 
the League, and the anti-Leaguers opposing it for precisely the same reason. 

Every utterance of three or four years ago concerning the League is 
paraphrased in the arguments of to-day, and singularly enough there are some 
who, while repudiating their past utterances, again urge us upon a similar 
course. I speak now in no invidious sense. I recall to you what is but recent 
political history. I do it, not in personal vein, but as a legitimate warning 
concerning the arguments made to-day for the Court. 

You remember how in 1920 a group of very distinguished gentlemen pledged 
their faith to the American people that if the Republican candidate for President 
were elected we would enter the League of Nations. Among those who thus 
pledged themselves were two great statesmen, Messrs. Hughes and Hoover, 
who are now members of the President’s Cabinet, and whose utterances in 
behalf of the League of Nations were among those most eloquent and 
persuasive. They are now part of the Administration, which in very emphatic 
language at St. Louis said that the verdict of the American people was rendered 
against the League in 1920, that America would have nothing to do with it, 
and that the issue of the League was as dead asslavery. These two distinguished 
members of the Cabinet have of course recanted their views and are now, just 
as the President is, opposed to the entry of the United States into the League ; 
for it is obvious if they had not changed their views, with their pledge to the 
American people so emphatically repudiated, they could not remain members 
of the present Administration. 

I congratulate them, and I congratulate the people of the United States, 
that they have seen the error of their way and that to-day they would not 
take our great country into the League, and I congratulate them upon their 
confession to the American people. They, however, are believed in Europe, 
and I think in America, too, to be the sponsors for the present endeavour to 
have the United States join the World Court. I may be pardoned, therefore, 
in suggesting to you the vehemence of their views three years ago upon a most 
important international policy, views which now they have changed, and we 
may be pardoned, too, in accepting respectfully, but with a bit of caution, their 
present view upon a less important international policy. 

Our internationalists iterate and reiterate that all would be well in Europe 
and that everything there would long ago have been quite solved and settled 
if only we Americans had remained in Europe to give it the benefit of our 
opinions in the League of Nations at Geneva and in the Reparation Commission 
at Paris. 

It is specifically denied that we would ever be expected to back our opinions 
with troops. Our internationalists would have us believe it is not our troops 
that are wanted. It is our views. It is our intelligence. 

No wonder that some Americans feel flattered by this display of confidence 
in their mental powers. 

It is admitted that Julius Cesar did not succeed in solving Europe. It is 
admitted that Charlemagne left it unsolved. It is conceded that Louis the 
Eleventh and Charles the Fifth and Queen Elizabeth and Marlborough and 
Napoleon and Disraeli and Cavour were baffled by it. It is granted—and in 
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fact claimed—that it is far too puzzling for Mussolini, Poincairé, Cuno, ang 
Baldwin. 

It follows, apparently, that all it needs is two new representatives of the 
American State Department, one at Geneva and one at Paris, in addition to 
our present numerous Ambassadors and Ministers. 

These two new representatives would accomplish the task which a thousand 
geniuses, from Alexander the Great to Lloyd George, have attempted in vain, 

How dazzling is this conception of our intellectual gifts. We did not know 
before that we were such solvers of problems. In the iridescent dream of the 
internationalists we now, in many cases, thankfully turn our backs on problems 
of our own, which we know we cannot solve, and address ourselves with 
enthusiasm to the European problems, which we are told we can solve with 
ease. 
We do not quite know how to persuade the miners and mineowners of 
West Virginia to live together in peace. Our vexatious transportation and 
railroad problems our statesmen view with despair. We do not quite know 
how to restore friendly relations between members of the Ku Klux Klan and 
their Catholic and Jewish and negro neighbours. We are not quite sure just 
how to reduce the American murder rate to a European level. We are perplexed 
as to how to be absolutely certain of an anthracite coal supply next winter, 
Our own poor are yet poor and little children of the slums yet suffer. Our farmers 
face falling prices of their products and see in despair the ruin of years of toil. 

These simple problems of our simple American environment are too stiff 
for us; but we are told, and in many cases we actually believe, that the 
infinitely stiffer and deeper problems of Europe need only an application to 
them of American wisdom. 

I am frank to say that I do not share this view, either of America’s capacity 
to save Europe or of Europe’s incapacity to save itself. Europe many times 
has been in a situation as serious as the one from which it is now striving to 
emerge. European intelligence solved those previous situations—such as the 
ghastly one that followed the Thirty Years War—without any help from the 
United States and often without even the comfort of knowing that there was 
ever going to be a United States. 

It is not American wisdom that France and Britain want. They know 
that we have no special wisdom to offer. They know that they could get better 
special wisdom about the Ruhr, for example, from Denmark. But they do 
not say that Denmark is essential to the League. They do say that the United 
States is essential to it. What is the difference ? The difference is that while 
Denmark is wiser about European affairs, the United States is the world’s 
largest reservoir of money and one of the world’s largest reservoirs of potential 
military man power. 

Let us not permit our vanity and egotism to fool us. If we accept the 
invitation to help France and Britain enforce the Treaty of Versailles, let us 
at least realize that the importunity of the invitation is due to the size of our 
muscles and not at all to the quality of our brains. 

When once, however, we have recovered from the hallucinations into which 
European flattery has thrown us, when we lift the dazzling veil of vanity and 
conceit in which we have enveloped ourselves, and when once we really clearly 
understand that our presence in Europe is desired simply and solely because 
of our sword and because of our purse, we will, I believe, reject the invitation 
to Geneva and reject the invitation to any and all judicial suburbs of Geneva 
with a unanimity which will close the matter for ever. 

I do not for an instant believe Europe will degenerate into chaos. Ministries 
may fall and Governments may be overturned, but peoples will continue national 
life. I believe in peoples. They may indulge in excesses, even bloody terrors, 
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but peoples finally want homes and families and children, yearn to live and love, 
The impetus of daily avocations, of hourly association, the spirit of gregarious 
men, will preclude in our day anarchical chaos. Wars there will be while antago- 
nistic races with burning, unabated hatreds face each other across imaginary 
boundary lines. I saw no evidence of chaos in Europe, but I saw plain evidences 
of future conflict. Another bloody war is in the making. I would prevent it 
itI could; but if that bloody war is no concern of ours and comes from causes 
of which we are no part, I would not send a single American soldier again across 
the seas. 

In Europe are the feuds of centuries. God gave us the dividing oceans. 
There people must live in the days to come as in the centuries past with their 
hatreds and hostilities. Our forbears left behind them European feuds and 
began @ new experiment in government in a savage and an unknown land. 
They bequeathed us our immortal heritage untainted with hatreds. From the 
God-given vantage of three thousand miles of protecting waters we do not 
view these hatreds with indifference, but by becoming a part of them we cannot 
aid the participants, we can only add another belligerent. And we have our 
racial problems, too. In France, in Italy, in Germany, and in England there 
is one race, homogeneously national. We are heterogeneous. Every race on 
earth is part of our citizenship. Human nature does not forget, though it may 
forswear, the land of its birth. 

A controversy in Europe of one of the races abundant with us at once 
arouses sympathy and advocacy here. If we become a part of a European pact, 
we are not only in European imbroglios, we invite controversies at home. By 
going into Europe we have little chance of settling Europe’s racial hatreds, 
and we may transfer them to our own land. There’s just one course to pursue, 
just one way to play our proud part, just one method to render real service— 
speak our voice frankly and boldly, be true to our own institutions, hold to 
our own ideals, be fair and just to all peoples, but, standing upon our own 
shores, remain the master of our own destiny, the captain of our 
own soul. 


[By the courtesy of the Morning Post we are enabled to 
reproduce this interesting article appearing in our contem- 
porary’s columns on August 23rd.] 


LAWN TENNIS IN AMERICA 
By Miss McKane 


Tue first international lawn tennis contest between English and American 
women players took place on the 11th and 13th inst. on the courts of the 
new stadium at the West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills. This stadium is a 
huge horseshoe-shaped building, capable of seating about 14,000 spectators, 
and contains three courts. There was an official opening ceremony prior 
to the commencement of the matches, and speeches were made by Mr. 
G. W. Wightman, Vice-President of the United States L.T.A.; Mr. 8. J. 
Carruthers, President of the West Side Tennis Club; and Mr. Sabelli, 
captain of the English team. Four buglers stood on the rim of the 
towering building and played “God Save the King” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” while the audience stood. 
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The international contest consisted of seven matches—five singles and 
two doubles—and each team consisted of four players. Mrs. G, w, 
Wightman, captain of the American team, has presented a very beautify] 
challenge cup to be competed for between England and America, and it 
is hoped that this cup will be competed for annually, in America ang 
England alternately. The cup is known as the Hotchkiss Cup (Mn, 
Wightman’s maiden name). 

Before describing some of the games, I must say that the result of 
this match—7-0 in favour of America—was a very great disappointment, 
and certainly such a sweeping victory is not quite in accordance with 
form. It must be admitted that our team did not do themselves justice, 
and this is principally due to our only having had ten days in which to 
get acclimatized, a fact admitted by the American Press. But whether 
we did or did not play as well as we ought, there is no doubt at all 
that the American women are very fine players. Their team was Mr, 
Wightman, Mrs. Mallory, Miss Helen Wills, and Miss Goss, and it would 
be a splendid thing for English lawn tennis if this same team could come 
to England next year. 

The first match on the programme was between Miss Wills and myself, 
and it proved to be one of the fastest games I have ever taken part in, 
My opponent’s ground shots were hit with great speed and pace, and she 
kept this up consistently throughout the match. In the first set her 
pace compelled me to hit harder than usual in order to get the attack, 
and this naturally resulted in a good many “outs.” Keeping an excellent 
length, Miss Wills took this set, 6—2. Her service was very hard and 
well-placed, several times being out of my reach. In fact, her service 
was a great asset, and only broke down once. 

In the second set, by better control and length, I was able to get to 
the net and cut off my opponent’s drives, and actually reached 5—2 and 
40—15, but could not succeed in winning the final point. In the tenth 
game I again had the set-point, but netted a lob, and Miss Wills took 
the set, 7—5, and the match. This young player has a splendid tem- 
perament for the game, and her play was severe and steady, and it is 
to be hoped she will be persuaded to come to England next summer. 

In the second match Mrs. Clayton opposed Mrs. Mallory, the latter 
winning, 6—1l, 8—6. In the first set the American champion was right 
on top, driving hard into the corners and keeping Mrs. Clayton continually 
on the defensive. Mrs. Clayton improved in the second set, and reached 
4—2, but failed at the critical point to make it 5—2. Mrs. Mallory 
then won the next three games, and the match seemed over. However, 
Mrs. Clayton, pluckily sticking to her game, made it 5 all and 6 all, and 
only lost the set after a long struggle for the last two games. I have 
seldom seen Mrs. Mallory play a better game. 

The first day’s play ended with a double, Mrs. Wightman and Miss 
Goss against Mrs. Covell and myself. This proved to be a long and closely 
contested game, the Americans just getting home by 10—8, 5—7, 6-4. 
Mrs. Wightman, who, as Miss Hazel Hotchkiss, was National Champion, 
played a steady and clever game, and her partner covered the court 
splendidly and hit very hard both on the volley and off the ground. 

The tennis on the 13th inst. was unfortunately more or less spoilt for 
everyone concerned owing to a terrific wind which raged round the courts, 
blowing up dust and pieces of paper and sending many of the spectator! 
hats flying across the ground. Under these conditions I think Mm 
Beamish and Miss Goss, who opened the day’s play, did extremely well 
to control the ball as they did. It was a close and up-and-down game. 
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Miss Goss won the first set easily at 6—1, and Mrs. Beamish got the 
second even more easily, 6—0. After the interval both players fought 
hard, Miss Goss leading up to 5—4 and 40—30, but Mrs. Beamish made 
it 6 all, and nearly 6 all, before losing 7—5. 

Next Miss Wills showed what a fine player she is by beating 
Mrs. Clayton in straight sets, 6—2, 6—3. Miss Wills forced the pace all 
through, and it was only in the last part of the second set that Mrs. 
Qlayton managed to hold her own and brought off some of her beautiful 
cross-court passing shots, which her opponent was unable to touch. It 
was evident that both players were very much affected by the strong 
wind. 

In the next single Mrs. Mallory again proved what a different player 
she is on her own courts and how difficult she is to beat. It would 
not be accurate to say that she played well, because good tennis was 
impossible in that gale, but she showed great control of the ball under 
very difficult conditions, and beat me easily. The final match was a 
double between Mrs. Mallory and Miss Wills and Mrs. Beamish and Mrs. 
Clayton, the former pair winning, 6—3, 6—2. 

It is clear that a team coming across the Atlantic for such a match 
as this requires at least a fortnight to get accustomed to the heat and 
the different conditions, and must be in the pink of condition. Our 
English lady players may learn a good deal from playing in this country, 
and the chief things we are wanting in, to my mind, are service and 
speed. Attack is the great thing, and one cannot attack without a good 
service and speed in taking the ball. In fact, there are the same differences, 
in @ lesser degree, between English and American women players as there 
are between the men players of the two countries. 


A STRAIGHT TIP FROM CANADA 
To THE EpiToR OF THE National Review 


§m,—Forgive a frank word from Canada: Your politicians are ignorant 
of United States history. They seem unable to realize that, by their 
education, the great mass of Americans are turned against England from 
their childhood. They drink in Hymns of Hate with their mothers’ milk, 
and nothing can really correct this early training. 

All early beliefs weaken and are modified as people grow up and come 
into contact with the realities of life. The dominant reality of American 
life is money—it is their only true god. Touch their pockets and they 
will do almost anything to save them, and England has it in her power 
to touch their pockets in many ways. 

United States laws forbid English shipping to do any inter-coastal 
trade. An English ship cannot take a cargo to San Francisco from New 
York, and we should treat the United States in the same way. The 
Empire should be considered as a whole and no American ship allowed 
to engage in inter-imperial trade. Of course, foreign ships can go from 
American ports to foreign ports and vice versa, but American ships should 
be put under the same restrictions with us as our ships are with them. 
When their Mercantile Marine gets going, our ships must expect all sorts 
of unfair competition, and now is the time to be prepared to meet it. 
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Preferential tariffs in favour of the overseas Dominions are another 
club. 
Profits in the great trades are cut so fine that a trifling advantage wil] 
divert trade. The overseas Dominions should certainly have a smajj 
preference. It would not affect prices in England, and would build up 
the Empire. 

Both the above lines of retaliation are obvious, but neither of them js 
used. If the United States thought there was any risk of retalia 
legislation on the part of England they would modify their laws, but the 
know by long experience that England is always “ too proud to fight,” and 
they naturally take advantage of it. Why should they not? They seek 
to make foreign shipping ‘‘ dry ’’ because they know their own ships will not 
pay unless foreign ships are dry too, but they are willing to waive their 
law provided they are given an extension of the three-mile limit to enable 
them to shut out rum-runners. Their claim that the application of their 
domestic law to foreign shipping was necessary, is untrue. It was only 
a card in the game. . 

Nothing would do more to bring about good relations between the 
two countries than to make the United States people feel that England is 
to be respected. They always respected Germany because they knew the 
Germans would hit them back. 

The debt settlement gives us a hold on them. No United States 
Government for some time to come is going to seriously risk the suspension 
of these debt payments. They form part of the national budget and ar 
a good reason for the United States keeping the peace, therefore the 
English Government can afford to take a firmer stand with the greatest 
bluffers in the world. 
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